
Tirr munificent gift to the Nation of tho Vornon Gallery of pictures constitutes mi era in the history of British Art, 
It vols presented by Robert Vernon, Esq., to tho National Gallery, by deed bearing date the 22nd of December, 1817. 
It consists of One Hundred and Fifty-two Pictures, besides works in Sculwcre, the productions of tho mont famous 
British Artists. 

It is impossible to ovorrato tho importance of this accession to tho public wealth ; it will gratify, enlighten, and instruct 
tho people, to whom tho National Gallery is free ; and it becomes a powerful means of promoting their social and moral 
improvement These Pictures are more readily understood, and more keenly appreciated, than the works of the Ancient 
Masters, inasmuch as the themes they commemorate are such as appeal to tho univorsal heart of the Kingdom. While of 
so high an order of merit as to content and gratify the most accomplished connoissour, tboy address themselves, with 
equal forco, to all to whom Art is a luxury as well as a teacher. 

The permission to engrave this noblo collection was granted to us by Mr. Vernon some timo before a 
proposition was made to tho government with reference to bis purpose of presenting it to tho nation ; and when 
that offer was made, it was expressly requested that wo should havo every suitable opportunity of carrying out tho 
donor's wishes in this respect ; a request with which the Trustoes of tho National Gallery at once most cordially complied, 
on accepting the gift on the part of tho nation. It is no slight gratification to us to know that our efforts to discharge 
tho high trust committed us (for so it must bo considered) faithfully and worthily, liavo elicited from tho Trustees 
their entiro approbation: they have been graciously pleased to express their "great satisfaction at tho manner in which 
tho engravings submitted to them havo been executed." We havo also recoived from many of the painters of these 
pictures oqually favourable testimony ; and by tho publio press genorally this undertaking has been strongly aided by tho 
warm recommendations it has received; from tho numerous notices we select one : — " It was a happy thought to engrave 
in a popular form the noblo scries of modem paintings lately added to tho National Collodion. M n Vkunom's magnificent 
gift is thus mado doubly tho property of the people. To the humblost classes throughout the wliole kingdom it becomes, 
iu some dogreo, accessible ; and a source of enjoyment and instruction." 

When tho publication of this work was first undortakon, Mn. Vernon was living, and great was tho interest lie 
took in tho progress of the various engravings : though unable himself, from bodily infirmity and wcaknoss, personally to 
watch tho proceedings of tho artists and engravers, then employed at his residence in copying and engraving tho pictures, 
ho was always solicitous that every facility should bo afforded them for their work, and every attention paid to them, so that 
justice should bo done to tho noblo collection which his munificence and taBto had gathered together. He did not, 
however, live to see more lh;m a limited number of tho pictures engraved, but what ho did see met with his highest 
approval — an approval which ho warmly expressed on many occasions. In one of his communications on Llio 
Bubject, Mb. Vernon says, " The engravings appear to mo to bo most beautifully executed ; and I trust they 
will be appreciated by the public, and, by their diffusion at so moderate a coat, improve and increase tho taste for the 
productions of ouruni And what must have boon equally gratifying, ho lived long enough to know that his 

princely gift WAS duly appreciated by the country, and that his name would bo associated with the benefactors of his race, so 
long as Art lias churns to win tho adniiration of a people. 

Mr. Vernon died on tho 22nd of May, 1849 : his remains are deposited in tho Mausoleum, at Ardington, Berkshire ; 
the picturcsquo littlo church of which he caused to be restored, and arranged lus own last resting-place within it. 

"QUIS EST VIB N0BIIJ81 — QU1S CORONX DKUTOSl— SOU Q01 
BKRM V1MTI ; SED ISTE QUI, VICIOUS CLAMOR, PATRIAE BENEPACIT 
IN ARTIUUS ET SCIENTIA," 
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THE CROWN OF HOPS 




HE south-eastern parts of England, and one or two small districts 
in the midland counties, present, in their hop-gardens, features of 
picturesque attraction which are nowhere else to he met with. 
They are to this country what the vineyards arc to the southern 
districts of France, fields of beauty, of fragrance, and in the time 
of the in-gathering, or of the " hopping," as it is termed, of much 
joyous merry-making. A day's ride through the " hursts," or 

villages of Cent and Sussex, in the month of September, if lite season be not a 

lato one, is one which a stranger to those localities will not easily forget : 
the forests of tall poles wreathed round from their very base with the 
luxuriously climbing plant, which hangs in thick clusters at the top, or sometimes 
stretches out its long tendrils to the neighbouring poles, so as to form elegant 
festoons between them, and a continuous arcade of green, beneath which one may walk sheltered 
from the heat of an autumnal noonday sun ; — the bright brown bunches of the flowers hanging 
like immense tassels, and the perfume they yield ;— the preparations for picking, and drying, 
and packing in the huge pockets, — form altogether a scene having no counterpart, except, as wo 
just intimated, in the time of the vintage. Independent of the picturesque interest attached to 
such a subject, its nationality would bo certain of commending it to the notice of any English 
artist who had ever witnessed it. 

The practice of crowning with plants and flowers has been adopted in every age, and in all 
countries ; the bravo and the wise, the innocent and the lovely, the living and the dead, have 
worn the simple coronet of nature, as an emblem of honour or of affection. 

Gather me flowers — I wish to show 

How pretty they look on the infant's hrow j — 

Primrose, and harebell, and golden-cup, 

Into a coronet, twisted up : — 

Bring them from forest and mountain wild, 

I'tire as that innocent little child. 
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Gather me flowers to wreathe the hair, 
Fit for a beautiful bride to wear ; — 
Jasmine, and orange, and rosea white, 
Nurtured mid floods of summer light ; 
Each by its beauty will add a grace, 
To the blush of love on that maiden's face. 

Gather me flowers of a sombre hue, — 
The dull red poppy and night-shade blue ; 
Nothing of sweetness must ever wave, 
Over the dark and murky grave : — 
Childhood and beauty both are fled ; 
Gather me flowers to dress the dead ! 

Tho artist has hero selected for his picture a little episode in the work of hop-picking, 
on which, at tho proper season, men, women, and children are engaged, and in preparing them 
for the market. The younger labourers are resting awhile from their task, and a girL who, 
from bcr superior style of dress, we should rather suppose to be a visitor to the garden than a 
" picker," is decorating a younger child with a chaplot of the golden flowers. The idea is 
excellent ; so also is tho manner in which it has been carried out. The faces of all are highly 
expressive, especially that of the little girl, so full of self-complacency at the honours bestowed 
upon her ; while the smile of amusement assumed by the boy bespeaks his enjoyment of the 
scene. This group, in all its parts, is admirably painted, and finished with great care ; it is 
brilliantly coloured, yet with perfect harmony of tones. In the background, to the left, is 
another group of elder females and lads engaged in their work ; and in the distance, to the right, 
are more figures, also occupied with thoir labours. 

Tho picture is, unquestionably, one of the best ever painted by Mr. Witherington ; since its 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, in 1843, he has, in a great measure, departed from this class 
of Art, whereon, however, his ultimate fame must rest, rather than on his landscapes which have 
succeeded to it. 
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THE DUETT. 




T is somewhat singular that the works of an artist which contain so 
great elegance of composition, so much poetical feeling, and such an 
amount of effective treatment, all which are essential to the 
production of a good print, should so rarely have come into the engraver's 
hands. This is mainly attributable to the taste of the public obviously lying in 
another direction, and having little in common with the refined, though often 
seemingly voluptuous, stylo of art practised by Etty. Had he been a 
native of Fiance, Germany, or Italy, such neglect of his genius would never 
,^iJ7p have been perpetrated ; he would have become as widely known, by the aid of 
the engraver, as he is now comparatively unknown to a very large proportion of 
his fellow-countrymen, simply because the windows of our print-shops tell Uttle 
of such a master having lived and died among us. And it may fairly be doubted whether this 
acknowledgment of his great talents will ever, now, be made ; it would be too much to expect 
that what was denied to the living painter will be granted to the dead, for it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that, though the value of his pictures rises with the death of an artist, his popularity 
with the multitude passes away, hi a great measure, with him ; others rise up to occupy the 
vacant place, and become the magnet of attraction. If any doubt exists as to the truth of this 
statement it may readily be tested by comparing the number of visitors to an exhibition oi 
pictures by deceased masters — not merely those of the ancient schools, as they are termed — with 
the crowds that attend our galleries of living artists. Who, at the present time, except a few 
collectors and amateurs, knows or cares anything for the prints after Hogarth, once so universally 
popular ; or the numerous fine historical plates executed by Woollett, and Sharpe, &c. ; or those 
which Boydcll and Macklin published at such great cost, after the best artists of their time ? 
An exception to this genoral rule may perhaps bo made in the case of Wilkie, and probably 
in that of E. Landseer also, who will doubtless retain their popularity for very many years to 
come, but there is not another name of whom as much may bo predicted. As regards Etty, 
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they who possess his choicest pictures will treasure them up among the noblest productions of 

modern art, but we must not expect to see them added, in any considerable number as 

engravings, to the portfolios of the collector, or ornamenting the walls of our English homes. 

It is therefore fortunate that, through the engravings from the " Vernon Gallery," thousands 

will have the opportunity of possessing some examples of this painter's rich and accomplished 

mind. The collection contains nearly a dozen specimens, varying, of course, in interest, but all 

possessing features of high importance. " The Duett," in subject and treatment, at once carries 

away the thoughts to that land — 

" Where lutes in the air are heard about, 
And voices are singing the whole day long ; 

And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turned, as it leaves the lips, to song." 

It is quite evident, from many of Etty's pictures, that he learned, in Italy, not only how to 
imitate the colouring of the great Venetian masters, but how to select such subjects as would 
best enable him to put forth the knowledge he had acquired. This little work might have been 
painted by Titian or Giorgione, so completely is it Venetian in character. The figures are 
placed on a kind of elevated terrace, such as are frequently to be found in the country residences 
of the higher Italian classes ; they are beguiling the hours, when evening is passing into night, 
with music ; the cavalier and the lady sing a duett, which the latter accompanies on her lute, the 
black page holding the music-score before them. On a marble slab to their left are refreshments 
— fruits and a flagon of wine ; and to their right is seen a little bit of open country, which gives 
distance and atmosphere to the composition. 

There is a beautiful harmony of tints in this picture, which lias become very mellow in tone 
since it was painted. The balance of colours is also most effectively arranged by being repeated 
with some slight variations on different objects ; thus the crimson of the shawl hanging over the 
balustrade, is repeated in the centre feather of the cavalier's cap ; and the green in the lower 
part of the lady's dress, in another feather. The richer hues of the fruit tend greatly to keep 
down those of the draperies, so as to preclude them from offering too strong a glare to the eye ; 
while the whole subject is well brought forward against a sky and distance fading into the 
purple grey of twilight. 



THE LAKE OF COMO, 




TALY is a vast and comprehensive field for contemplation — a 
store-house of rich associations, wherein one acquainted with the 
"world's history, past or present, cannot fail to find ample food for 
meditation — a land in which even he who knows nothing of what it 
once was, may find room and verge enough for the pursuit of every 
rational enjoyment. The statesman and politician, when surveying it, 
are carried back to its former poriod of greatness, and wonder how a people 
still in possession of the records, tokens, and traditions of that power which 
gave to their ancestors the dominion of the universe, and whose watch-word was 
"Liberty," should now be enrolled amongst the most enervated and slavish of 
Christendom. The philosopher ponders over those causes which have shackled the 
mind of Italy, as they have paralysed her arm, so that intellect and action are both 
impotent for good ; while he who looks higher still, and remembers that here the earliest founders 
of the Cliristian religion taught its simple, pure, and loving precepts, marvels these should have 
given place to the superstitious tyranny of what is little better than civilised heathenism. 
History affords us no parallel instance of a nation retaining, through many centuries, the elements 
of all that ought to make — and that once did make it — great, and yot destitute of one spark of 
its former spirit ; sleeping listless and inert amid the fragments of a glory which has made her 
name immortal, or leaving to the stranger the task of resuscitating her buried honours, and 
holding them up for the admiration and the instruction of the world. It is impossible for any 
one possessed of a thinking mind to travel through this land, so richly endowed by Nature, and 
so full of noble recollections, without being in some degree impressed with them ; such impressions, 
of course, taking the shape most in unison with the feehngs, or most habitual to the thoughts, 
or which would naturally be suggested by a knowledge of the historical events connected 
with the precise locality visited — and where, in Italy, can tho foot tread on what is not 
consecrated ground 1 For though the peasant now dresses his vine and his ohve where the 
legions of the Czosars once marched, and the edifice of more recent date has now superseded the 
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temple of antiquity, their early memories are not lost. " "We build," says an anonymous writer, 
■with an eloquence and a truth that all must admit — " We build upon the ruins of our buried joys 
as the Italians have built over the ruins of Herculaneum. The lava of time encrusts the scenes 
that have gone by, and upon it we raise for ourselves new homes, new friends, new hopes, new 
means of enjoyment. Yet it is not therefore that all which has been has ceased to be. 
Beneath the brightness of the present hour the city of the past lies hid ; and still in silence and 
solitude, or even at intervals in the business of life, will memory descend into that quiet world, 
to wander again through the deserted streets, amid the homes of the absent and the dead." 

But putting aside all claims that Italy has, on account of her ancient greatness, to our 
veneration, they who love Art, as well as they who practise it, must acknowledge her hereditary 
title to their highest regard, for what is not only the work of her own hand, but for the beauties 
so profusely lavished upon her by the hand of Nature. "We use the term " hereditary," because 
since she became a part of the civilised world, through all her various vicissitudes, and even 
now, when she stands a mere wreck of all her former grandeur, she has not failed to exhibit 
some symptoms of animation, and some traces of long departed worth ; wherefore if all power 
is lost to play the conqueror, she may conscientiously assume the character — more peaceful and 
more adapted to the spirit of our own times — of a great teacher of Art. Such she for centuries 
past, has been found, and it is hoped, will bo found, for many more to come ; and hence, few 
artists, of whatever other country, consider their Art-education complete until they have visited 
the land which has especially become the School of Art. And if artists go not thither to learn, 
they go to see, and to bring away with them such records of her internal beauty as they require 
for their own purpose. 

Italy is visited, perhaps, less by the English landscape-painter than by the historical painter, 
and the sculptor. The first generally finds all that he desires nearer home. Stanfield, 
however, is one among the few exceptions to this rule, for he has often been engaged along her 
picturesque shores and her classically ornamented lakes. We have a preference for his pictures 
which may strictly be called "marine subjects," his picturesque Dutch galliots and luggers 
ploughing up the Northern Seas with their broad heavy bows, and dashing from their bright 
brown sides, water as fresh, sparkling, and animated, as artist ever painted. Still his pictures of 
Italian scenery are every way worthy of his reputation ; many of them eminently beautiful. 

The Lake of Como, well known to many English tourists in Italy, is one of the most 
picturesque of the country. It was known to the Romans by the name of Larius, and is 
referred to by Virgil : — 

" Anne lacus tantos? te, Lari raaxime."* 

Georgica, Lid. ii., v, 159. 

On its banks stood many splendid country seats of the old Romans; among them, it is said, that 
of the elder Pliny. 

* "Our spacious lakes; thee, Larius first." — Drytlm's Translation. 
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A living poet of our own country has sketched the scenery of tins spot, in very beautiful 

language : — 

" I love to sail along the Larian Lake 
Under the shore — tho' not, where'er he dwelt,* 
To visit Pliny ; not, in loose attire, 
When from the bath or from the tennis-court, 
To catch him musing in his plane-tree walk, 
Or angling from his window : — 
* * « » * 

— so I sit still 
And let the boatman shift his little sail, 
His sail so forked and so swallow-like, 
Well pleased with all that comes. The morning air 
Plays on my cheek, how gently, flinging round 
A silvery gleam ; and now the puqile mists 
Rise like n curtain ; now the sun looks out, 
Filling, o'erflowiug with his glorious light 
Tliis noble amphitheatre of hills j 
And now appear as on a phosphor-sea 
Numberless barks, from Milan, from Pavia ; 
Some sailing up, some down, and some at rest ; 
Lading, unlading, at that small port-town 
Under the promontory — its tall tower 
And long flat roofs, just such as Gaspau drew, 
Caught by a sun-beam starting through a cloud, 
A cmay-like scene, glitteriug and full of life, 
And doubled by reflection." Rogers's " Italy." 



It would almost appear as if the poet had described the scene from Stanfield's picture, so 
accurately do his lines correspond with the painter's sketch. 

It is in the Lombardo- Venetian territories that this lake is situated — a noble piece of 
water, long, narrow, and winding, full of promontories (like that seen in the picture), gulfs, and 
small bays. Its most northerly extremity forms a sort of distinct lake, called Laghctto, and 
joined to the other part by a narrow channel. At this junction the River Adda enters it on the 
east side ; the lake then extends nearly due soiith for about fifteen miles, after which it divides 
into two branches ; one runs about eighteen miles to the south-west, and retains the name of 
Lake of Como, the city of this name being at its extremity ; the other branch runs south- 
east for twelve miles, and is callod the Lake of Lccco, from the town of a similar name, whence 
the Adda issues out of the lake. The breadth of the lake ifl very unequal ; towards the middle, 
just beyond the separation of the two branches, it is about three miles, but in most other places 
it is only between one and two miles. Tho mountains which encompass the basin of the lake 
are portions of the Rha;tian Alps, but between these and the water, in many places, are small 
valleys intersected with streams which empty themselves into the lake, so that the whole 
locality is one of the most beautiful and healthy to be found in Italy. The climate is exceedingly 



" llujus in littore plurcs villa; menj." — Epitt, IX. 7. 
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mild and genial, the soil produces fruits and vegetables in abundance, and the neighbouring 
country is studded with thriving villages, and the villas of noble and -wealthy families. 

The city of Como stands, as already stated, at the south-western extremity of the lake, 
about twenty-two miles from Milan ; it is the capital of the province, and is surrounded by hills 
on which are several old castles. "We observed in the former part of this brief notice, that there 
is scarcely a spot of ground in Italy unconnected with some historical event. Como is the 
Comim of the Romans, and is said to owe its origin to the Orobii, the oldest known inhabitants 
of the country. In the year 196 B.C., it was occupied by the celebrated Roman General 
M. C. Marcellus, tho opponent of Annibal, and the conqueror of Syracuse, after his defeat of 
the Gauls. Strabo, the father of Pompey, sent a colony to Comum, and it is said that Caesar 
did the same ; among those that migrated thither by order of the latter were numerous Greeks 
of distinguished families ; hence several names of places in the vicinity appear to be derived 
from the Greek, and Greek inscriptions have also been met with in the neighbourhood. After 
the fall of the Roman empire it underwent many changes till it was taken and burned by the 
Milanese in 1127 ; it was subsequently built by degrees where it now stands. 

The city of Como is not large, but it contains several handsome edifices ; the cathedral, 
erected during the middle ages, is reckoned among the finest churches of Italy ; the exterior 
is cased with white marble. The church of St. Fidele is of still more ancient date and is 
remarkable for its architecture. The palace of the Giovio family, called JEdes Jovies, has a 
number of ancient inscriptions placed under its portico and round the court, while that portion 
of tho suburb of the city, which stretches along the lake, contains several fine palaces of the 
nobility ; the most distinguished being that called Dell' Olmo, belonging to the family of the 
Odescalchi, one of whom filled the Papal chair, under the title of Innocent XI. 

The picture painted by Mr. Stanfield is a small and comparatively early work, but it is one 
of high character, and is marked by a soft and low-toned brilliancy. The water is tranquil and 
transparent, and the distant mountains, described with singular truth, are seen through an 
atmosphere painted with great delicacy. The work, altogether, exhibits those excellent 
qualities which the artist has subsequently put forth in such rich abundance, in his numerous 
representations of Italian scenery. 
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A HIGHLAND COTTAGE. 




HERE must be few travellers through the Highlands of Scotland, 
especially among those who adopt the Lest method of exploring a 
country, namely, on foot, who have not witnessed some such scene 
as that which the artist has here depicted. The cleanliness, comfort, 
and orderly arrangement generally found in tho English cottage 
are rarely to be seen in the dwellings of the Scotch mountaineer 
or the Irish peasant. Much of this may undoubtedly be attributed 
to his poverty, but much also to his habits. A Highland "cottage" scarcely 
aspires to the dignity of such a title ; it is simply a " cot," consisting of one or 
two rooms, with clay, and sometimes granite, walls, roofed in with heather 
or straw, having a hole in the centre through which the smoke from the wood 
or peat-fire escapes, as seen in the engraving. The internal light it receives is, 
ordinarily, by the open door, or perhaps by a chink or a small window let in at 
some part of the sides. The roof is generally supported on the inside by one or two upright 
thick poles, and sometimes the trunk of a tree, when growing ; the fact of a tree being well 
situated for the purpose, being a sufficient inducement for the erection of the dwelling ; in such 
case all tho upper branches are lopped off. Adjoining, is frequently a " byre " or shed for the 
cow. The usual furniture may be judged of by Mr. Fraser's picture, which affords a pretty 
correct idea of what the cottage holds ; two or tliree chairs, a table, the spinning-wheel, a cradle 
for the " bairns," the rough bed in tho corner, and a few humble domestic utensils, make up the 
sum total of its contents. But notwithstanding the absenco of almost everything which seems 
essential to the common comforts of life, there is an extraordinary amount of contentment to be 
found in these lowly habitations, and an hospitable welcome for the wayfarer, who needs such 
assistance as the " cottiers " can give. 

It must be granted that the social change which, within the last few years, has taken place 
in tho British Islands, has extended itself to the most remote parts of the country, so that even 
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the peculiar features of character by which the hardy clansmen of the mountains of Scotland 
were formerly distinguished, are rapidly becoming effaced before the inroads of modern 
innovation. Civilisation and more frequent intercourse with their southerly neighbours are 
doing their work among a people who, though possessed of a Bible in almost every hut, and 
having the simple doctrines of the Christian religion preached to them on the hill-sides, and 
under the shadows of the mountains in the glens, were, by comparison, but semi-barbarous. 
Whether their moral and intellectual character will advance equally with the improvement 
of their social condition, is a question which will admit of argument, for it cannot be denied that 
the Highlander, for very many years past, has deservedly had the reputation of possessing a 
larger share of mental acquirement, — the result of education, — than falls to the lot of most 
others, in a similar condition of life. And if the annals of his history arc charged with many 
a foul and savage deed, much of it is to be traced, not to a naturally cruel and heartless 
disposition, but to his affection for his clan, and his more intense feeling for the inhabitants 
of his own rude habitation ; while his mode of life, — full of enterprise and adventure, and 
free from the toil incidental to mere handicraft and in-door labour, — gave full scope to the 
development of passion and imagination. There may be more of sentiment than reason in the 
regret one feels in knowing that a great change has come over a people whose former history 
records much of the romance, and the poetiy of life, united with the practice of its more lofty 
and its holier duties ; but there are few, it is believed, who cannot, in some degree, .share with us 
such regret. Time may, perchance, at some distant day, substitute the comfortable Saxon 
cottage for the Celtic hut, yet leave its occupants no higher in the scale of moral elevation, than 
when the latter stood rugged and exposed to every blast of the tempest. 

Mr. Fraser, himself, we believe, a native of the northern parts of Scotland, has represented 
with much truth one of these Highland homes. There is, of course, in such a scene few points 
of attraction to the painter, unless by the introduction of some domestic incident. Here the 
artist has brought forward a young baro-legged urchin left in charge of the " wee-bit bairn " 
and the "seething pot," while the elders of the family are most probably engaged in their 
out-door occupations ; the little fellow seems to have fallen asleep himself while rocking the 
other to its slumbers. The light falls on the centre of the picture, sideways, from the open 
door in the further compartment, and it is rendered more forcible on the surrounding objects 
by the huge log which, placed in shadow, comes out in strong relief against it. Mr. Fraser 
generally selects subjects connected with Scottish history, public or domestic, for his pictures, 
and always treats them with success. 



THE COUNTESS. 




HIS is an unfinished work, the commencement of a full-length 
portrait of the Dowager Countess of Darnlcy. The head only is 
painted ; and it is probable that Lawrence would have done little 
/ more to the face, as it was his general practice to get such portions 
of his pictures nearly completed heforo he proceeded to the other 
parts of the figure. The colouring of this picture is very brilliant ; 
and, although it was painted during the last year of his life, it 
shows no decline of those powers which gained for him so wide-spread and 
well merited a reputation ; it is full of sweetness and of animated expression. 
No painter was over better adapted by his peculiar talent and disposition 
to depict feminine grace and elegance, than Lawrence; it has been said that "the 
blandishments of his pencil were only equalled by those of his tongue." Hence his 
female portraits possess such qualities which, from their very nature, we have no 
right to look for in those of the opposite sex ; while, on the other hand, the latter are in a 
manner deficient in that one quality— dignity— which is essential to the subject. Let any one 
mark well the line of portraits in the Gallery at Windsor ; and, with perhaps the exception of 
that of the Earl of Liverpool, there is not one characterised by the nobility of expression which 
distinguishes the works of Vandyke and Reynolds. The portraits of Pope Tins and Lord 
Castlereagh are masterly productions, beautifully painted, full of life and individuality ; but 
there is an absence of mind, for which no other excellencies can in our judgment atone. This 
defect arose, probably, from a desire to produce an indubitable resemblance, to effect which he 
laboured upon the drawing of each feature with the greatest care and with the most refined 
taste ; and when he had produced a likeness which could not fail to please by a certain amount 
of living expression, he was regardless of imbuing it with the attribute of thought. Wo have 
always felt when looking at Lawrence's portraits, that we are charmed, but not satisfied. 

When Lawrence first came to London from Bath, where his family resided, he was introduced 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whom he received great encouragement and much sound advice. 
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The veteran president recommended the young painter " not to imitate the old masters so as to 
give a richness of colour rather than the ordinary hues of nature, but to paint -what ho saw ; 
while at the same time he was not to fall into the common error of making things too like 
themselves." This advice Lawrence seems to have acted upon ; hence we see in his pictures 
great brilliancy of colouring, yet closely allied with truth, to gain which he frequently sacrificed 
what constitutes the highest charm of beauty, — and indeed without which beauty is a mere 
inanity — character. 

The picture here engraved was purchased by Mr, Vernon at the sale, by Christie and 
Manson, of Lawrence's unfinished works. 
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THE PORT OF LEGHORN. 




N appending the above title to this picture, we adopted that by 
which the work was known when in Mr. Vernon's possession, — in 
fact, as it was described in his catalogue ; but we have strong 
reason for believing that the view is not that of Leghorn, but of the 
entrance to Pisa from Leghorn. A picture so named was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, by Callcott, in 1833, and it is presumed that it is this work 
which passed into the hands of Mr. Vernon, though there is no authentic 
evidence of the fact ; for, singularly enough, none of the painter's surviving 
family have been able to throw any light upon the subject. Another inference 
in favour of our opinion is, that the catalogues of the Academy contain no record 
of Callcott having ever exhibited a picture of The Poet op Leghoen. It is 
remarkable that such a mistake should have occurred, and still moro so that it should havo been 
retained ; as among the numerous visitors to Mr. Vernon's rooms during his lifetime, there must 
have been many acquainted with the two cities who could have pointed out the error (for an error 
it unquestionably is) ; the geographical position of these places respectively, and the topography 
of each, put the matter beyond dispute ; added to which we havo the testimony of Mr. Uwins, 
R.A., the keeper of the National Gallery, and of the Vernon Pictures, who has himself visited 
both these cities ; ho says the picture is a view of Pisa, and he has so described it in the 
catalogue of the Gallery. It is right to mention, that our attention was not directed to the 
matter until the engravings were all printed off, so that it was not possible to rectify it on the 
plate ; but as we are not desirous of perpetuating what we know to bo incorrect, we have entered 
into this somewhat lengthened explanation. 

Pisa is considered, next to Florence, the finest town in Tuscany ; it stands about thirteen 
miles north of Leghorn, and about four miles from the sea-coast. It was supposed by some of 
the old Roman authors, such as Pliny, Strabo, and Virgil, to have been originally a colony of the 
Greeks, from whom it passed into the hands of the Etruscans, and then into those of the 
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successive conquerors of Italy. From the commencement of the eleventh century till about tho 
year 1406, Pisa was an independent state, of republican form, and governed by its own consuls ; 
in the latter year it fell under the dominion of Florence, and, with one short exception, has so 
continued to the present time. 

The population of Pisa, which at one time exceeded 100,000 inhabitants, now scarcely 
numbers 20,000. The circumference of its walls is about six miles ; the quays along the Arno 
and several of the streets are wide, well paved, and lined with handsome edifices ; but the town 
has the appearance of being deserted, and grass grows in some of its highways. Leghorn was 
formerly tho port whence Pisa derived her maritime wealth ; but the influence which the two 
cities possessed respectively, and with reference to each other, has undergone a complete 
transmutation. The most remarkable buildings in Pisa, are the Cathedral, the Baptistry, the 
Belfry or Leaning Tower, and the Campo Santo or Cemetery. The first of these contains fine 
pictures by Andrea del Sarto, Razzi, Salvator Rosa, Luti, Roselli, Reminaldi, and many other 
masters, as well as a number of valuable sculptures, by Giovanni di Pisa, Giovanni da Bologna, &c. 
It has also a splendid pavement of marble of various colours. .« The Baptistry which is detached 
from the church, is ornamented with numerous sculptures; the pulpit in particular being 
considered the masterpiece of Nicolo Pisano. The Campo Santo has an arcade running all 
round the interior, the walls of which are decorated with frescoes by Giotto, Orgagna, Merami, &c. ; 
but the majority are greatly damaged, and many of them are entirely obliterated. These four 
buildings to which reference is made, are grouped near one another in a large open space at the 
western extremity of the town, and a little to the left of the view which Callcott has here taken. 
The bridge seen in the picture is one of three crossing the Arno, which river divides the 
town into two parts. There are many other churches and buildings of interest besides those 
alluded to, which our space does not permit us to enlarge upon. 

A reference to the dimensions of this picture shows it to be of considerable size ; but the 
scene is such as fully justifies its representation on a large scale, and the combination of water 
with the classic architecture of Italy is precisely that character of material with which the 
artist so ably dealt. The view is here taken under the effect of a warm sunny evening ; but 
it is painted in sober tones and with much delicacy, for even those pai"ts left in deep shadows 
reflect the clear mellow tints of a southern atmosphere. There is little positive colour noticeable 
in the work, except in some of the figures, and even these are kept down so as not to disturb 
the general harmony of the picture. The engraver has caught, in an unusually happy manner, 
the beautiful aerial tone which Callcott has given to his subject, whose pencil when engaged on 
Italian scenery seems ever to have been influenced by the delicate softness of an Italian 
atmosphere : this is the great charm of his painting, and which he was able to produce without 
the sacrifice of power. 
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THE PEEP O'DAY BOY'S CABIN. 




E may point to this picture as among the best of those which show 
the style Wilkic adopted towards the close of his practice ; a 
comparison of this work with that of his " Village Festival," in 
another room of Malborough House, exhibits so wide a difference of 
snl.ject and treatment, that it is scarcely possible to believe them to 
be the productions of the same mind and hand ; for while the 
latter picture has the delicacy and finish of a Tcnicrs, the former is painted 
jPfi with great boldness of handling and unusual breadth of effect. Wilkie went 
\ te Ireland in 1835, returning with a portfolio full of valuable sketches, from 

which, however, he painted but two pictures, this and " The Whiskey Still." 
None who have studied the history of that unhappy country for the last twenty or 
five-and-twenty years are ignorant of the class who, known by the name of "Peep <>' I>a\ 
Boys," or " Wliite-boys, " kept certain counties of Ireland in constant fear and excitement by 
the crimes and outrages committed in the kind of guerilla warfare they carried on. It is do 
part of our duty to enter into the politics of this period — that dark page in the annals of the 
country which is not yet completed, and which will never be faithfully chronicled so long as 
religious feuds and hostile factions prevail When Wilkie visited Ireland, W'hitoboyism existed to 
a frightful extent, and it may be presumed that it suggested to him the idea of sketching one of 
the dwellings of these bold partisans ; but it is our belief that what he has here given us is 
rather imaginative than an actual reality, so far, at least, as the "Cabin" appears. This 
seems to be cut out of a rock probably at the foot of a mountain, but our acquaintance with 
the country informs us that the Irish cabin so constructed is rarely to be met with. Internally, 
however, it exhibits all the characteristic features of the dangerous employment wherein 
its inmates are engaged; the "Peep o' Day Boy" has returned home after his night's 
adventure, for the daylight has broken over the horizon; he has thrown himself on the floor 
of the cabin, and has fallen asleep, with his fire-arms by his side, to guard against surpi i 
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his wife keeps watch by him, and another female seems to have just entered to give notice of 
impending danger ; everything indicates the fearful position in which his passions or his 
amour de patrie have placed him, yet he sleeps soundly with his powerful hand grasping the arm 
of his naked child. The accessories of the picture are perfectly in keeping with the subject. 
There are weapons of defence on the walls and in the corners of the hut ; a spur lies carelessly 
on the ground, as if taken off hurriedly after a night's hard riding ; the saddle and bridle are 
suspended on pegs near the door, over which the fowls arc still waiting for the " peep o' day." 

The composition of the picture is altogether very forcible ; it contains many passages of 
striking and touching interest ; but there is a monotony of tone which detracts much from the 
brilliancy that might have been imparted to such a subject. It has little positive colour in it, 
and that little is comparatively low ; hence the work offers great difficulties to the engraver, 
so that the plate in less skilful hands than Mr. Sharpe's, would have stood the chance of 
turning out flat and ineffective. This will be readily understood when we describe the 
dresses of the two females as painted of a pale red colour, and the dark part of the garment 
round the loins of the " boy " of a deep blue ; this and the fire in the foreground to the right 
ai'c the only bits of strong colour in the picture ; the coat hanging up in the distant recess is 
also red toned down. There is a strong prevalence of browns of different shades in the other 
parts of the work, but the great breadth of light thrown on the group of figures compensates in 
some measure for the absence of more attractive qualities. 

This picture was painted soon after Wilkie's return from Ireland, and was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1836. 
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THE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 




NE of the most sanguinary engagements that occurred during the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon, is represented in this large picture 
by Mr. Jones, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1829. 
The French army, about 120,000 men, advancing upon Moscow 
JM from Smolensk, was met, on the 8th of September, 1812, by 
the Russian forces, of nearly equal numerical strength, under 
Koutousoff. 
The following account of this battle is burrowed from Sir Walter Scott's 
" Life of Napoleon : " — 
" The French army had been opposed to the Russiaus on the 5th September, 
having consumed seventeen days in inarching two hundred and eighty wersts. 
Their first operation was a successful attack upon a redoubt in the Russian front, 
but which— a great error in war— was situated too distant from it to be effectually 
supported. The French gained it and kept it. The armies lay in presence of each other all 
(he next day, preparing for the approaching contest. Upon a position naturally strong, the 
Russians had raised very formidable field works. Their right Hank rested on a wood, which was 
covered by some detached entrenchments. A brook, occupying in its course a deep ravine, 
red the front of the right wing and the centre of tho position as far as the river Borodino ; 
from that village the left extended down to another village, called Scmonoskoio, which is more 
open, yet protected by ravines and thickets in front. This, as the most accessible point, was 
anxiously secured by redoubts and batteries ; aud in the centre of the position, upon a gentle 
elevation, arose a sort of double battery, like a citadel, for the protection of the whole line. 

"In this strong position was Stationed the Russian army, equal now in numbers to tho 
French, as each army might bo about 120,000 men. They were commanded by a veteran, slow, 
cautiuus, tenacious of his purpose, wily, too, as Napoleon afterwards found to his cost, but 
perhaps not otherwise eminent as a military leader. The army he led were of one nation and 
language, all conscious that this battle bad been granted to their own ardent wishes, and 
determined to make good the eagerness with which they had called for it. 

" The French army, again, consisted of various nations ; but they were the Mite, and seasoned 
soldiers, who had survived the distresses of a most calamitous march ; they were the veterans of 
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the victors of Europe ; they were headed by Napoleon in person, and under his immediate 
command by those Marshals -whose names in arms were only inferior to his own. Besides a 
consciousness of their superiority in action, of which, from the manner in which they had 
covered themselves in entrenchments, the enemy seemed aware ; the French had before them 
the prospect of utter destruction, if they should sustain a defeat in a country so difficult that 
they could hardly advance even as a successful army, and certainly could never hope to retreat 
as a routed one. 

" The battle began about 7 o'clock, by Key's attacking the bastioned redoubt on the Russian 
centre with the greatest violence, while Prince Eugene made equal efforts to dislodge the enemy 
from the village of Semoneskoie, and the adjoining fortifications. No action was ever more 
keenly debated, nor at such a wasteful expenditure of human life. The fury of the French onset 
at length carried the redoubts, but the Russians rallied under the very line of their enemy's 
fire, and advanced again to the combat, to recover their entrenchments. Regiments of 
peasants, who till that day had never seen war, and who still had no other uniform than their 
grey jackets, formed with the steadiness of veterans, crossed their brows, and having uttered 
their national exclamation, ' Gaspodee pomiloni nas ! God have mercy upon us !' rushed into 
the thickest of the battle, Avhere the survivors, without feeling fear or astonishment, closed their 
ranks over their comrades as they fell, while, supported at once by enthusiasm for their cause 
and by a religious sense of predestination, life and death seemed alike indifferent to them. 

" The Russians, whose desperate efforts to recover their line of redoubts had exposed them to 
so much loss, were at length commanded to retreat ; and although the victory was certainly 
with the French, yet their enemies might be said rather to desist from fighting than to have 
suffered a defeat. Indeed, it was the French who, after the battle, drew off to their original 
ground, and left the Russians in possession of the bloody field of battle, where they buried their 
dead, and carried off their wounded, at their leisure. Their cavalry even alarmed the French 
camp on the very night of their victory. Both parties sustained a dreadful loss in this 
sanguinary battle. Among that of the Russians, the death of the gallant Prince Bagration, 
whose admirable retreat from Poland we have had occasion to commemorate, was generally 
lamented. General Toncykoff also died of his wounds ; and many other Russian generals were 
wounded. Their loss amounted to the awful sum total of 15,000 men killed, and more than 
30,000 wounded. The French were supposed to have at least 10,000 men killed, and double the 
number wounded. Of these last few recovered, for the great convent of Kolotskoi, which served 
as an hospital, was very ill provided with anything for their relief ; and the medical attendants 
could not procure a party to scour the neighbourhood to obtain lint and other necessaries ; for 
it seems even the necessaries of a hospital could, in this ill-fated army, only be collected by 
marauding. Eight French generals were slain, of whom Monbrun and Caulaincourt, brother of 
the Grand Equerry, were men of distinguished reputation. About 30 other generals were 
wounded. Neither party could make any boast of military trophies, for the Russians made 
1000 prisoners, and the French scarce twice the number ; and Koutousoff carried away 10 
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pieces of cannon belonging to the French, leaving in their hands 13 guns of his own. So slight, 
except in the numbers of the slain, had been tbe consequences of the battle, that it might have 
seemed to have been fought, as in games of chivalry, merely to ascertain which party had the 
superior strength and corn-age." 

But though the victory, if such it could be called, was on the side of the French, who 
remained masters of the field, Napoleon's army had been so reduced in numbers, and there 
seemed so little prospect of his obtaining early reinforcements, that, like his great prototype, 
Hannibal, after the battle of Cannro, he might well exclaim, "Another such victory and I am 
undone." The French leader evidently felt this when urged by his generals to bring forward, 
as the contest seemed for a long time doubtful, bis reserve, composed of the regiments of the 
Young Guard. " And what becomes of my array, " he exclaimed, " if these are beaten 1 " 
The fact was, Koutousoff had withdrawn his troops in such order, notwithstanding they were 
raw levies, of whom the majority had never been under fire before, and had conducted his 
retreat in such masterly order, that not a man remained behind, nor could a straggler be 
fetched in to give intelligence of the route he had taken. Hence Napoleon considered that a 
fresh attack might probably be made upon him in a day or two by the Russians with an 
accession of strength, against which it would be utterly impossible for him to cope with the whole 
of his army, dispirited by ill success. Under these circumstances, he hastened, on the day 
following the Battle of Borodino, to put his troops in motion, and continue his advance upon 
Moscow, the " holy city " of the Muscovite, from the palace of which ho hoped to dictate such 
terms to Alexander as the Russian monarch must submit to. To what extent this object was 
effected is a matter of history with which few are unacquainted. 

Thus, from this important engagement may be dated the long list of calamitous events 
which cost the French Emperor his crown and his freedom. The entire destruction of his 
fine army in the retreat from Moscow, was a loss from which his military prowess and the 
prestige of his conquests never rallied ; and though he brought, as at Waterloo, other 
levies equally numerous and brave to contend against his enemies, they were unable to 
fill up the places on the battle-field of those who fell in the frozen plains of Russia. The 
disastors of this terrible campaign had a most unfavourable effect upon the public mind 
of France, for which even the gilding of the domes of the " Invalides " in Paris was but 
a poor compensation.* Men, women, and children grieved not more for the loss of 
relations than for the cloud that had overshadowed their national glory. There was an 
individual, a highly respectable female, whose mind was so wrought on by the circumstance, 
though she had lost no friends there, as to become a lunatic, and for years after she would 
wander about the city dressed in deep mourning, and lamenting the destruction of the 



» When the news of the retreat from Moscow was brought to Taris, Napoleon, in order to distract the minds of the 
people from the misfortune, commanded the two domes of the " Hotel des Invalides " to be gilded ; supposing, and not 
without some show of reason in one who so well understood thn character of his subjects, that they would thus find some 
consolation in their trouble, or at least have something else to tiilk about. 
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" half-million of fine soldiers," as she expressed herself. Many of the Parisians are doubtless 
still living, who may remember the " widow of the French Army ; " for so her countrymen 
christened her. 

The particular part of the engagement shown in the picture is described in Count Segur's 
narrative, from which the painter has composed his sketch : — " Napoleon is watching the 
result of an attack made on the great redoubt of the Russians. A column of French infantry 
is ascending the eminence, supported by light cavalry on its left ; and, on its right, cuirassiers 
are led by Caulaincourt, who forced the redoubt, but was slain in the struggle against the 
persevering courage of the Russians. Buonaparte was on foot, through indisposition ; but 
this attack proving successful, he mounted and rode over the field of battle. On the left, 
Murat is advancing and encouraging the troops." 

Mr. Jones has successfully grappled with a subject presenting many difficulties, the chief of 
which, perhaps, is the grouping together large masses of men over widely extended space, 
without any object or series of objects to form points of attraction to the spectator. In this 
picture oven the principal figures in the foreground are comparatively small, so that the interest 
of the work depends upon the treatment of the whole, instead of being fixed to one especial 
passage. Tho painter has cleverly brought the fire and smoke of the Russian artillery to aid 
him in producing distance and pictorial effect, while Napoleon and his staff are brought forward 
in relief against the dark columns of the French troops. We do not think subjects such as 
these the best suited for the painter, but Mr. Jones has given much graphic character to that 
he has chosen. 
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HADRIAN'S VILLA 




HIS is one of the numerous pictures of Italian scenery which 
Richard Wilson, the " father of English landscape painting," as he 
is termed, painted during his stay in Italy, or subsequently from 
sketches he made while resident there. 

He was born at Pinegas, in Montgomeryshire, in 1713, and first 
commenced as a portrait painter, visiting Italy for the purpose of 
studying that branch of art ; but having made some sketches of the scenery 
in the environs of Rome, they attracted the notice of Zuccherelli and Joseph 
Vernet, by whose advice he declined his former practice and diligently set 
to work upon what they recommended him to follow. The sequel shows his advisers 
were not mistaken in their estimate of Wilson's peculiar talent, for his landscapes are 
even now held in high esteem. This little picture is a good example of his pencil rich and 
transparent in colour, and still fresh hi its tone ; many of his works have become dark, and have 
lost then- original brilliancy. 

Wilson remained in Rome six years, and while there acquired so great reputation, that he 
established a school, to which a considerable number of pupils were attracted. Returning to 
London in 1755, ho exhibited a few years afterwards his picture of " Niobe," one of the finest of 
his works ; it at once established his reputation among the most original and the best landscape 
painters of his day ; for though he had studied amid the rich galleries of Rome and Venice, ho 
preferred nature as his model, to the most renowned productions of the most celebratod masters. 
Thence he acquired that bold and classic style for which he is distinguished, and which is rarely 
attained by those who too closely follow even the best guides in painting. Yet strange to say, 
notwithstanding the excellence ho had reached, his pictures generally, even to the end of his life, 
rarely found purchasers, except among the dealers and brokers, who gave just what thoy pleased 
for them. There is a story told of him, that one day he took a picture to a broker somowhere 
in St. James's, who led the poor artist up stairs to an attic, and, opening the door, drew his 
attention to a pile of canvases. " You see, Dick," said the dealer, " you know I should bo most 
happy to oblige you, but what can I do with such a stock already on hand ? there stand all the 
pictures I've paid you for these three years past." The genius of Wilson is better appreciated 
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now ; his works, if in anything like good condition, realising very fair, though not extravagant, 

prices. 

Hadrian's Villa is situated at Tivoli, the Tibur of the Romans ; it is about sixteen miles from 
the Imperial city, and inasmuch as the surrounding country is very healthy and the scenery of 
the most romantic character, the ancient Roman nobility and men of wealth, erected their 
country residences there. The Emperor Hadrian, or Adrian, towards the close of his reign, a.d. 
136, constructed near it a magnificent villa, of which extensive remains are still to be seen. 
The lower part of the building in the picture is presumed to be a portion of the original edifice, 
which, when first erected, contained imitations of the works of art, and of many natural 
picturesque scenes which he had met with in his travels throughout the Empire. Hadrian did not 
live long to enjoy his princely palace, dying two years after its erection. 

Wilson frequently repeated his pictures of the same subject. Among the works of the old 
masters exhibited during the past year at the British Institution, was a picture, belonging to 
W. Lambert, Esq., of this scene, with some little variation in the figures and the distance : in 
colour and effect the two are identically the same. 
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THE ENTHUSIAST. 




E know little worthy of record concerning the painter of this 
humorous picture, except the melancholy circumstance of his death. 
He was killed, about twenty years ago, by accidentally falling 
\% through the skylight of a largo Repository, in Gray's Lin Road, for 
the sale of horses and carriages, whither he had gone, it is believed, 
for the purpose of making some sketches. 

Lane was a young man when thus suddenly deprived of life ; but 
ho had already painted some pictures, similar in character to "The 
Enthusiast," which gained for hini considerable popularity ; and had his career 
been prolonged, there is no doubt he would have attained great eminenco in his 
peculiar style. He exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1827, "The Christmas 
Present, or Disappointment ; " and, in 1828, " Disturbed by the Nightmare ; " both 
of them works most humorously conceived, yet without vulgarity, and excollontly painted. 

Perhaps there is no class of Sportsmen, and the term is not misapplied, which has been so 
subjected to ridiculous comment as the " Anglers." Who does not know Dr. Johnson's rude and 
unjust remark ; one, however, we do not choose to repeat for the benefit of the ignorant, and 
thereby to give still greater publicity to a title which may apply to ourselves, for we love the 
rivers and the brooks, and have worn off on their bosoms and their banks the labours of many 
a toilsome day, handling the rod in place of the pen, and inhaling the genial breath of a warm 
but cloudy day, instead of the pent-up atmosphere of an overcrowded city. It is all very well 
for one to smile at the angler who can, at any time, 

" Mouut the swift horse and ride after the hounds," 

or have the leisure to enjoy the country when and how he pleases ; but those to whom a 

single quiet day is a luxury seldom tasted know the benofit both to mind and body in this 

healthful and tranquil recreation. It is not time idly spent, 

" T' allure the speckled trout with mimic fly, 
-\ .iid draw the heavy chub from shaded uook," — 
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and even if our pannier be light with our day's venture, the thoughts are full of pleasant things, 
sweet streams where the alder bends down to greet the rush, green fields from which the lark, 
springs up ever and anon, — sights and sounds that leave neither shadow nor echo of sadness 
behind them, because they are not of man's creation. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
pleasures of a true angler consist in the quantity of fish he takes home with him. Nor is the 
amusement such child's play as some imagine : if we were not afraid of losing the game from 
ignorance or awkwardness, we would put a rod into the hands of such a dreamer, with a salmon 
or a pike of some twelve or fourteen pounds weight at the end of the line, where, if he is 
sufficiently fortunate to keep it for an hour or so, we would ask him how he feels after the "run," 
and whether, if not shame had kept him to his task, he would not have let the " river king " go 
free. The day when he laid that gallant fish on the bank, if he succeeded in doing so, would be 
one not easily forgotten, nor one about which he would care to be silent : it requires a strong 
arm, and a power of patient endurance, to come victorious out of such an encounter ; so again 
we say, "floreat piscator." 

The picture of " The Enthusiast " was engraved some years back, we believe before it came 
into Mi\ Vernon's possession ; it consequently has become well-known, particularly among the 
followers of the " gentle craft," as showing " to what complexion they may come at last." What 
a capital satire is it upon some veteran brother of the angle, whom age, and its frequent 
attendant the gout, have forbidden to wander by sedgy streams and willowy banks ! And yet 
how enthusiastically he pui'sues liis pastime — how anxiously he is watching for " a bite "—how 
he has gathered around him all the means and appliances for alluring liis prey ; the boxes of 
worms and gentles, the enticing balls of savoury meats, and overy thing else which an 
experienced angler knows to be essential to success ! And all these are placed side by side with 
the draughts, and the pill-box, and the cup of gruel, which his own ailments require, as if the 
enjoyments of health and the miseries of sickness could be united in the same chamber. 
Nevertheless we doubt not that " The Enthusiast " is very happy in being able, even in this 
mimic fashion, to recal to recollection the pleasures of days gone by. 

This picture is painted with a finish and delicacy almost equal to the Dutch school. 



THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 




ERE we inclined to write a homily upon the sufferings of animals 
which man makes subservient to his pastime, we could find no more 
appropriate text than is supplied by the picture before us, beautiful 
though it is as a work of Art ; and however unwilling one may be 
to introduce a remark that savours of over-sensibility, or that would 
throw a shadow over the colouring of a fine painting, it is utterly 
impossible to comment upon one of such a character as tlus, 
without some allusion to its subject-matter, and the feeling to which it would 
naturally give rise. Why, the very first idea suggested to the mind upon looking 
at it, is that of sympathy with the noble creature, borne headlong over the foaming 
waters by the strength of the torrent and the firm gripe of his assailants. We may 
admire the same animal could wo see him with his head erect and his limbs in full 
stretch, bounding from crag to crag, or away over the level moor — even though we know the 
pack are hurrying onwards, and may, possibly, soon fasten on his thick haunches. There is 
still, however, in such a scene, some chance of escape for him in the actual chase, some 
probability that his swift legs will carry him beyond the reach of his pursuers, or hide him in 
deep covert where even canine sagacity cannot track him. But from Landseer's picture there 
is no such hope to be gathered ; no pause in the struggle between life and death ; no drawing 
back from certain destruction : had the stag only the element to contend with, that broad chest 
might stem the torrent, and those delicate but muscular limbs might bear him safely over the 
mimic cataract to the shores of the lake. He is held down, however, by his powerful adver- 
saries ; is wearied perhaps by a " hard day's run ;" his tongue protrudes from exhaustion and 
pain ; the eye is already half , glazed in the anguish of death ; and though the head is still held 
proudly upwards, and he still stretches out Ins brave body o'er the crest of the waters, it is only 
the last effort — 

" Of a strong swimmer in his agony ;" 

he has struggled hard and nobly for his life, and falls with his face to the enemy. 
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It may well be asked, why then do painters select such subjects as these when the whole 
creation in all its beauty and serenity, the animal world in its innocence and joyousness, lie open 
before them, from which they may unreservedly make choice. The question is more easily put 
than answered ; but he may have an object other than that of merely exhibiting his powers to 
illustrate a scene ; he may possibly wish to " point a moral," and to do this effectually he would 
necessarily make the strongest appeal to reason and sensibility that his imagination could 
suggest ; he would seize the most striking points his subject admits of, and impart to them the 
most vivid colouring, just as an orator reserves his loftiest flights of eloquence for his peroration, 
that he may leave the more lasting impression upon his audience ; or as a tragedian throws all 
his energies into the death-scene, that he may expire amid the plaudits of the " house." In all 
these cases " effect " is sought after ; such an effect as will best suit the purpose of the doer, by 
making the act at one and the same time be its own commentator, and the interpreter of the 
genius of him who describes it. 

There is a fine poetical feeling thrown into the composition of this work, which a painter of 
genius alone could have imagined ; the landscape harmonises with the deed of death ; it is 
solitary, and rugged, and barren ; the hard granite rocks, abrupt and shadowy, seem to look on, 
pitiless spectators of what is taking place beneath them, and the only echo which fancy listens 
to is that of the howl of the drowning dog, as it rolls along the gloomy amphitheatre of hills 
until lost hi the distant gorge. The last rays of the evening sun are fast disappearing, but they 
throw a strong light over the foreground of the picture, and sparkle on the white foam of the 
waters and on the wet green moss which covers the masses of stone. 

Although this is an early picture of Landseer's, it is painted with consummate skill and 
vigour ; indeed, we have considerable doubts whether his more matured practice has enabled 
him to produce a finer work of Art in what constitutes sound and substantial painting. He 
has, unquestionably, become more refined in his manner, and works with a more glowing and 
varied palette ; but he has not studied nature more closely than we find it represented in the 
picture before us. This is especially recognisable in the head of the stag, which is delineated 
with a truthfulnoss not to be surpassed ; the agonising expression of the poor victim is fearful 
to look upon. Neither Rubens nor Snyders ever painted " a hunt" with greater power than 
Landseer has here shown, but there are other pictures by the latter which give us more 
unmixed satisfaction to contemplate than his " Dying Stag," where 



" Toiling pleasure sickens into pain." 
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ARABS DIVIDING SPOIL. 




S this is the only picture by Allan which the collection formed by 
£ Mr. Vernon contains, it is presumed a biographical sketch of the 
painter, abounding as it does with interesting matter, will not 
prove unacceptable to the reader. 

Sir William Allan, R.A., President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Member of the Academy of St Luke, &c., &c., was bom in 
the year 1782, at Edinburgh, and was educated there partly at the High School 
of the city, under William Kichol, the companion of the poet Burns, a somewhat 
severe disciplinarian. At a very early age Allan evinced a love for the Arts, and all 
his spare hours were devoted to drawing; he studied for several years at the 
Trustees' Academy, commencing the day that Graham entered on his duties as master, at which 
time Wilkic also entered as a student. Wilkie and Allan were therefore among Graham's first 
pupils at the Academy. They began drawing from the same example, and thus continued for 
months using the same copy and sitting on the same form. The friendship thus begun by the 
young painters increased as they grew to manhood, and ceased but with the life of Wilkie, 
whose character as a student, as an artist, and as a man, it was ever the delight of the 
subject of this memoir to hold up as an example to the young aspirants in the profession 
who sought his counsel. After the close of his studies with Graham, of whose instructions and 
kindness Allan ever cherished a most grateful remembrance, he removed to London and was 
admitted to the School of the Royal Academy, where he remained some time ; but not 
ultimately finding professional employment, and after many hard straggles in the great brick 
wilderness, he determined on going abroad to try whether encouragement might not be had 
elsewhere. Russia suggested itself as a country where an opening for his talents might be 
expected, and as one abounding in stirring and novel subject-matter for the pencil. 

Sir William's well-known character for energetic action, when once his plans are resolved 
on, was here manifested. He scarcely gave himself time to communicate his intention to his 
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friends in Scotland, but with one or two letters of introduction to some of his countrymen 
resident in St. Petersburgh, he embarked in a vessel sailing for Riga. Adverse winds threw the 
ship almost a wreck into Memel, in Prussia ; and thus the aiiist, with by no means a heavy 
purse, was cast upon a strange land, of whose language and people he was ignorant. The 
universal language of his Art, however, he could speak ; and relying on his innate powers, he 
took up his abode at an inn and commenced portrait-painting, beginning with the portrait of 
the Danish consul, to whom he had been introduced by the captain of the vessel. Having, in 
this way, recruited his exhausted finances, he lost no time in resuming his journey northward. 
He proceeded overland to St. Petersburgh, encountering on the road various romantic incidents, 
and passing through a great portion of the Russian army on their way to the battle of 
Austerlitz. On his arrival at Petersburgh, he was, through the kindness of Sir Alexander 
Crichton, then physician to the Imperial family, introduced to many valuable friends ; and 
eventually, was enabled to pursue his Art diligently and successfully. Having attained a 
knowledge of the Russian language, he travelled into the interior, and remained for several years 
in the Ukraine, making excursions at various times to Turkey, Tartary, to the shores of the 
Black Sea, Sea of Azoph, and the banks of the Kuban, amongst Cossacks, Circassians, Turks, 
and Tartars ; visiting their huts and tents, studying their history, character, and costume, and 
collecting a rich museum of their arms and armour, as mati&res premieres for his future labours 
in Art. In 1812, Mr. Allan began to meditate a return to fatherland, as in some measure he 
had accomplished the objects of his journey and stay abroad. But the French invasion had 
commenced ; Napoleon had already passed the frontier with his numerous army ; the whole 
country was thrown into confusion and alarm : so that our painter's return became a matter of 
impossibility ; and thus he was forced to witness not a few of the heart-rending miseries of that 
eventful period. In 1814, after an absence of ten years, Mr. Allan returned to the romantic 
city of his birth and boyhood, and had the happiness of again seeing his father and other dear 
friends. Our space will not permit us to do more than glance at Allan's Edinburgh life at this 
time ; suffice it to say, that the most eminent of his countrymen in Literature and Art visited, 
and were in daily intercourse with the young and enterprising artist ; among whom were Scott, 
Wilson, Lockhart, and other distinguished literati of the day. He commenced by embodying 
some of the romantic scenes which his travels and adventures had suggested. The first subject 
that brought his name into general notice in this country was the " Circassian Captives," a 
work full of exquisite and novel matter, character, and expression ; and remarkable for the 
masterly arrangement of its parts. This picture was exhibited at Somerset House in 1815. 
Other works of kindred excellence succeeded : — " Tartar Banditti," " Haslan Gheray crossing 
the Kuban," " A Jewish Wedding in Poland," " Prisoners conveyed to Siberia by Cossacks," — 
pictures which have never been forgotten by those who saw them. These and many others, the 
artist brought together and exhibited in his native city, along with the armour and costumes he 
had collected in his travels. This exhibition was highly attractive ; the artist rose higher in 
the estimation of his countrymen, but received few commissions. He had determined to make 
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Scotland his future residence, and historical painting his exclusive profession. The beginning 
was thus up-hill work ; but fortunately for historical Art in Scotland, there still remained a few 
of the Russian roubles. After a time, Sir Walter Scott, John Wilson the poet, his brother 
James the naturalist. Lockhart, and a number of the artist's other friends purchased his 
'• Circassian Captives " at a price they thought considerable ; and having resolved to decide by 
lot whose property it should become, the Earl of Wemyss became possessor of this beautiful 
work, which now graces his lordship's collection in Stratford Flacc, London. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, present Emperor of Russia, visited Edinburgh, and purchased several pictures from 
the artist ; one, " Siberian Exiles," and another, " Ilaslan Gheray." Things began to look 
better ; Allan's works now found a more ready sale ; and his picture of " The Death of 
Archbishop Sharpe," a work of very high character, was purchased by Mr. Lockhart, M.P., of 
Milton Lockhart J his most affecting picture " The Press-Gang," by Mr. Ilorrocks of Tillyheeran ; 
his " Knox admonishing Mary, Queen of Scots," by Mr. Trotter of Ballendean ; " The Death of 
the Regent Murray," by his Grace the late Duke of Bedford ; " The Ettrick Shepherd's 
Birthday," by the late Mr. Gott of Leeds; his whole-length cabinet portraits of "Scott and 
Burns," by his friend, Robert Nasmyth, Esq. ; and " The Orphan Scene at Abbotsford," 
by King William IV. 

A serious malady in the eyes now threatened the artist with total blindness, and was a 
source of great suffering for soveral years, causing a cessation of all professional labour. A 
change of climate was prescribed, and he went to Italy ; spent a winter at Rome, and from 
Naples made a journey to Constantinople ; and after visiting Asia Minor and Greece, ho 
returned to Edinburgh with health restored. " The Slave Market, Constantinople," purchased 
by Alexander Hill, Esq., publisher, was the fruit of this journey ; also, " Byron in the 
Fisherman's Hut, after swimming the Hellespont ; " bought by Robert Nasmyth, Esq. In 1834, 
an ardent wish to visit Spain, and to gather new material for his Art, led him once more to go 
abroad. He sailed for Cadiz and Gibraltar, went into West Barbary, and crossing again to 
Spain, travelled over the greater part of Andalusia, intending to go on to Madrid, but was 
prevented by news from homo from accomplishing the latter project. We cannot in so brief a 
notice do more than mention the names of a few of his other works. Among them are " The 
Moorish Love-letter," " Murder of Rizzio," " Battle of Prestonpans," " An incident in tho life of 
King Robert Bruce," " Whittington and his Cat," " Polish Exiles on the road to Siberia," (this 
latter picture was bought by W. Burn Callender, Esq., of Preston Hall,) all remarkable for 
scrupulous correctness of character and costume, and lacking none of the higher qualities 
of Art. 

Having long desired to paint a picture of the Battle of Waterloo, he several times visited 
Prance and Belgium to make sketches of the field of action, and otherwise to collect material for 
his purpose. The view he chose was from the French side, Napoleon and his staff being the 
foreground figures. This picture was, in 1843, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and purchased 
by tho Duke of Wellington, who gratified the artist by expressing his satisfaction at the 
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truthfulness of the arrangement and detail in his work. Such high commendation induced Sir 
William to throw himself with all the indomitable energy for which the veteran President of the 
Scottish Academy, not less than the young adventurer of the Ukraine, was then remarkable, into 
another great picture of " Waterloo " from the British side, with the view of entering the lists of 
tho Westminster Hall competition in 1846. This work also gained the approbation of "the 
great Captain," and was much praised by tho public ; it was voted for by one at least of tho 
best judges in the committee as worthy of public reward, but without so favourable a result. 

In 1844, Allan revisited Russia, and had an opportunity of seeing again his early patron, the 
Czar. There he painted a picture of " Peter the Great teaching his subjects the Art ot 
Shiphuilding." It was exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1845, and is now in tho Winter 
Palace, St. Petersburgh. 

In 1838, on the death of Mr. Watson, the first President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Mr. Allan was unanimously elected to fill the vacant chair : and on the decease of Wilkie in 1842, 
he was appointed her Majesty's limner for Scotland, and received the honour of knighthood. In 
1826, he was elected Associate of the Royal Academy of London, and in 1835, Academician. 

The last picture on which Sir William was engaged, was " The Battle of Baunockburn," as a 
kind of companion to his " Battle of Waterloo," but he did not live to complete it, though during 
his last illness he had his bed removed into his painting-room, that he might sleep near his 
work. When the pencil at length fell from his hand he was too far gone to be removed from 
his studio, and he died in front of his latest picture on the 23rd of February, 1850. 

The small picture of " Arabs dividing Spoil " is from a sketch made by the artist in ono of 
his Eastern travels : the nationality of these Arabs has been well preserved in tho composition 
of the work, and the subject is altogether most effectively supported : there is, however, some 
difficulty in determining whence the light proceeds which is thrown on the figures whose 
shadows appear on the rock ; for the time is evening, and the last rays of the sunset arc seen 
through the trees in tho distance, and are slightly reflected in the brook which flows at tho 
entrance of the cave, the light therefore is at the back of the picture ; still the work is highly 
luminous and powerfully coloured. The dark blue cap and scarlet coat of the nearer figure 
como out in strong relief against the warm subdued tones of the rock. The other figure is 
habited in a light green jacket, which, with the white turban, places their wearer in his proper 
position between tho two other principal objects ; almost any different treatment of this figure 
would have brought it too forward. The draperies and other matters in the foreground also 
show much rich and judicious colouring. 
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• E Tabley Park, with its fine mansion, is situated near Knutsford, one of 
tho most pleasing localities in the county of Cheshire, — one, from its 
general flatness, not remarkable for picturesque beauty. Knutsford is 
said to have derived its name from Knut, or as we call him, Canute, tho 
Danish King, who, with his army, forded the small branch of the river 
Bollin, which runs past the town. 
De Tabley Park is the seat of Lord de Tabley, whose father, Sir 
John Leicester, was created a baron in 1826. He was a most munificent 
patron of British Art, as the gallery in the mansion abundantly testifies ; his 
respect for the artists of his country was not only exhibited in tho purchaso of 
their works, but the doors of his house were always open for their hospitable entertain- 
ment. Among those who found a constant and frequent welcome therein, was the 
venerable painter, James Ward, who, at one period of his life, spent much of his time with his 
noble patron. The history of an artist who has passed his eightieth year, and lives, while we 
now write, as does Mr. Ward, still exercising his talents with almost undiminished power, is of 
very rare occurrence in the annals of art, and will well bear narrating. 

He was born in Thames Street, London, in October, 1769 : at a very early age he was 
placed with a mezzotinto engraver of the name of Smith, who so far from giving the boy any 
instruction in his art, would not even afford him paper to draw upon, so that, as Mr. Ward has 
expressed himself, "like the Israelites of old, I was compelled to make bricks without straw." 
Many of his efforts at this time were drawn upon the backs of unfinished mezzotinto prints, the 
paper of which had been rendered so rotten for printing, that it would not take the chalk. 
Having, notwithstanding such discouragements, sorved an apprenticeship of nine years, a 
portion of the time with Smith, but the far major part with an elder brother, who had also been 
a pupil of Smith's, a slight circumstance changed the current of his pursuits. About six months 
before he left his brother, the latter had an accident with a picture, by Copley, which he was 
engraving, and he was consequently much concerned to get the damage repaired ; young James 
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offered to do it, and procuring a box of colours, succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
Being interested in his new acquisition, he afterwards took an old piece of canvas, and endeavoured 
to compose a picture : this he did so creditably, that his brother gave him a commission to paint 
two pictures for him. George Morland, some little time previously to this circumstance, had taken 
up his residonce with the two brothers, and young Ward had occasionally seen him paint ; this 
was the only teaching he had hitherto received. After the death of the elder Ward, the two 
pictures just referred to were sold at an auction for genuine Morlands. 

Morland was at that time in high fashion ; his groups of rustic figures, his cow-sheds, and 
piggeries were eagerly sought after by the connoisseurs and amateurs of the day ; and Ward 
considered he could not do better than place himself under so favourite a master, especially 
as his own taste inclined in a similar direction. So he dashed forward with all the impetuosity 
and eagerness of inexperienced youth, in the same path ; and, although just liberated from a 
long and weary servitude, offered to place himself under Morland for two or three years ; but the 
offer was not accepted from an apprehension, it was rumoured, on the part of the latter, that 
his pupil would probably soon outstrip him. Left to his own resources, therefore, Ward went 
on painting in the style ho had adopted, making a large number of pictures, of which many 
were engravod and published; while not a few were sold as the productions of Morland. 
Being at a dinner party ono day where his old master, Smith, was present, the latter said to 
him : — " Ward, you have taken to painting, and you are right, but you are looking at Morland ; 
look at the old mastors, — look at Teniers ; Morland, after Teniers, is like reading a Greek street- 
ballad after Milton." Ward, however, did not think so, but then he Avas unacquainted with the 
winks of Teniers, and, indeed, was altogether ignorant of the genius which inspired the old 
masters. It was not very long, indeed, before he had the opportunity of learning their value, 
principally at tho house of Mr. Bryan, a man of considerable property, who dealt extensively 
in ancient pictures ; he engaged Ward to engrave for him the " Cornelius" of Rembrandt, and 
the " Diana " of Rubens. In 1 794, Mr. Ward was appointed painter and engraver to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, and received a commission from Sir W. Beechey 
to engrave his largo picture of the "Review." A proof of this print was presented to 
Queen Charlotte by the engraver in person ; her Majesty received it very graciously, remarking 
"that it should not be placed with the ordinary presentation copies, but hung up in her 
bedchamber." She accordingly requested him to have it framed for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding his success in the management of his graving tools, his earnest desire to 
become a painter had never deserted him ; but the position he already occupied in the other 
art seemed an almost insuperable barrier against the profitable pursuit of an artist. He. 
however, presented tho necessary drawing to the Academy to be admitted a student, and was 
at once accepted ; West, the President, and Northcoto complimenting him highly upon his 
performance. Determined to persevere in his object — that of becoming a painter — notwith- 
standing considerable opposition from several members of the Academy desirous of retaining his 
Services as an engraver, he sat diligently at his easel, and in one year, as wo have heard him 
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say, he refused commissions for engraving to the amount of 2000?. Hoppner, an Academician, 
was one of those hostile to Ward's project ; he called one day on Mrs. Ward, and tried to 
influence her to join in the opposition. "Ward," he said to her, "has done something which 
has never been done before, and we all wish him to engrave after our works ; he will command 
everything, and make a fortune ; and what more can he wish for % — while to take to painting at 
his time of life is folly ; he will never be able to overtake and make a stand with the painters ; 
we shall, therefore, lose the best engraver, whom we want, and shall encourage a bad painter, 
whom we do not want." 

West, the President, who was Mr. Ward's warmest encourager and friend, advised him to 
attempt something on a large and striking scale, to remove from the minds of certain members 
of the Academy the impression that he was only an engraver trying his hand at the sister art. 
Accordingly ho painted the picture of " The Horse and the Serpent," life-size, and sent it 
to the Academy for Exhibition. To his exceeding mortification it was rejected, which, when 
Barry, the Academician, learned, he remarked, " no wonder the picture was sent back, it would 
cut them all to pieces." The work, however, was purchased and sent to America for exhibition, 
but the painter, smarting under the indignity that had been offered him, withdrew his name 
from the list of candidates for Academical honours, although at the solicitation of several of 
his friends among the older members, he allowed it to be reinserted. Soon after he was elected 
an Associate. It was about this time that Ward was introduced to the late Lord de Tabley, 
with whom, as we before stated, he used to pass a considerable portion of his time ; we have 
hea,rd many interesting anecdotes connected with these visits, which wo could narrate if our 
space would permit. 

The next important work executed was one altogether differing from any of his previous 
performances, " The Angel troubling the Pool of Bethesda," painted for a gentleman in Derby- 
shire. It was exhibited at the British Institution, and, according to the statement of its author, 
" was lauded with scurrilous abuse by the Press." 

All who have watched the progress of events in the history of nations or of individuals, 
must frequently have remarked how closely success and disappointment often follow each other ; 
there is a striking instance of this in Ward's career about this time. The Directors of the 
British Institution had offered a premium of ono thousand guineas for the best oil-sketch of 
" The Battle of Waterloo ;" he entered into the competition, and, having no relish for files of 
soldiers drawn up in ranks, or mingling in the confusion of battle, treated the subject allegorically 
and obtained the prize, with a commission for a large national picture, to be placed in Chelsea 
Hospital. The work undertaken was of gigantic size, thirty-five feet by twenty-one, and the 
Duke of Wellington sat for his portrait ; it was finished, and exhibited for a short time at the 
Egyptian Hall, whence it was forwarded to its place of destination. And now commenced the 
mortifying part of the business ; after considerable discussion among the authorities, the picture 
was hung on the south side of the hall, where the hot summer's sun scorched its back through 
each window. It was afterwards removed to a place over the door, with its top close to the 
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Weill, and the bottom projecting over a gallery, where the unhappy artist saw it some time 
after, covered with dust. It is now packed up in the gallery upon the rollers on which it was 
painted. 

It might naturally be presumed that the ill-success and disappointment hitherto attending 
the artist's performances on a grand scale, would deter him from any future attempts in the 
same course ; but his spirit was not so easily daunted, nor did his energies relax under dis- 
couragement. He had long been desirous of undertaking a task, which his friend, West, had 
suggested to him, that of painting a picture to rival Paul Potter's celebrated " Bull." A well- 
known patron of art, Mr. Allnutt, of Clapham, possessed a very fine Aldemey Bull, and as Ward 
was frequently a visitor at the house of this gentleman, it afforded a good opportunity for him 
to carry out his intention. The " Bull " was accordingly painted, life-size, and brought the 
artist high praise ; it was sent to Carlton Palace, for George the Fourth to see, thence to 
Holland, that tho Dutch might form an estimate of the comparative merits of their painter and 
ours ; thenco it was imported into America, and finally came back to this country, where it 
now remains, in tho possession of Mr. G. K. Ward, the son of the artist, and an eminent mezzo, 
tinto engraver. It is an exceedingly line picture of its class, but its enormous size entirely 
precludes its purchase by any private individual. 

For more than half a century the walls of the Royal Academy have been adorned with 
his numerous paintings, and though now, as we before stated, upwards of eighty years old, 
neither hand nor eye, shows, in his works, that it has reached half that term. The picture of 
the lake and tower of Do Tabley Park is a fine specimen of the artist's powers, when his pencil 
had reached its prime. Though generally termed " a cattle-painter," his landscapes exhibit a 
truth and beauty, such as we arc accustomed to find in one whose practice is limited to that 
department only. He has evidently studied the landscapes of Rubens to good purpose, and has 
quite identified his own style with that of the great Flemish painter. We see this in the very 
work before us, in the rounded, picturesque form of the trees, the same depth of shade in glen 
and hollow, and the same fresh and sparkling glitter where tho sunbeams fall. Tho balance of 
light and shade has also been admirably preserved in the " Park Scene;" the dark purple 
clouds are rolling off before the western sun, — there has evidently been a thunder-storm, for 
the landscape looks wet, and the lake is discoloured by the rain, and the cattle, having huddled 
together through fear, are betaking themselves to the water. The bull in the foreground is a 
portrait, on a pigmy scale, of that we have alluded to above 
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THE VICTIM. 




HE clever fiction by Le Sage, entitled "Lo Diable Boiteux," from 
which this picture is taken, has long ceased to be a work much 
read in this country, although, at one period, it ranked among tin- 
most popular issued from every circulating library. The loading- 
idea of the story is borrowed from the Spanish bale of " El Diablo 
Cojuclo," -written by Luis Velez de Guevara, of which it is properly a 
continuation. When "Le Diable Boiteux" was first published in Paris, 
about the year 1707, its notoriety was very great, owing, in a great measure, 
it is supposed, to much of the satire being aimed at contemporary characters 
of eminence in the French capital ; but. the fidelity and rich colouring of its pictures, 
which arc drawn from all ranks of society, and its clear and correct style, hare made 
its reputation lasting wherever it is known. It is not difficult to understand why the work has 
fallen into disuse with us in the present day; neither its subject nor the treatment is suited lo 
the tastes of our times ; we reject, and very properly too, all that is objectionable in idea. 
whatever moral it teaches, and all that might lead to misconception, however delicately veiled 
by the skill and genius of the writer. Hence the characters drawn by Le Sage are not such as 
would be placed for public exhibition among a people who pride themselves in possessing 
an amount of refinement, so far, at least, as regards external appearances, nowhere else to be 
met with ; and who do not seem to be quite of the poet's opinion, that 

" Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated, needs bat to be seen." 

But the book contains scenes and passages which suggest instructive and amusing pictures to 
an artist who can select them with judgment ; yet it requires some little discrimiuaiion lo do this 
without hazarding offence, where the various links that make up the chain of a story are so 
entwined as to render it difficult to detach one from the others. A character, whether sketched 
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bold arrangement and strong contrast of light and shade oxhibitod in the pictures of Leslie, of 
whom he is evidently a groat admirer, there is a large amount of what painters call " breadth " 
discernible in his works, while his colouring is harmonious and brilliant. 

We are of opinion that this artist is scarcely aware of his own strength ; till within the last two 
or three years he has accustomed himself to look so much at others, as to be ignorant of what he 
could accomplish by following the impulses of his own genius. Overweening confidence too 
frequently leads to failure ; so, on the other hand, a want of self-reliance is often an insuperable 
barrier to success. The foot that refrains from pressing onwards, lest thorns and briars should 
impede its progress, will never roach the goal to which fame would lead her votaries. Mr. Egg 
has that in him which should urge 1dm far beyond the point of excellence he has already 
attained ; if he fail, he will be found to have been the " victim " of his own irresolution and 
misapplied diffidence. 
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REFLECTION 




E presume this picture to be a study made by the artist during his 
residence in Italy ; it has all the characteristics of the female 
physiognomy of that country, softened down into an expression of 
repose and sweetness, — a Madonna-like countenance, such as is fre- 
quently to be met with in the works of the old masters, whose lamp 
of beauty was made to shine only on the pure, the exalted, and the good. 
The philosophy of genuine, that is, true Art, requires the imagination 
and ideas of its votaries to be in subjection to moral principles and right 
understanding ; otherwise, it does not attain its proper elevation, nor answer its 
destined end. We remember to have seen an observation somewhere, which well 
expresses our meaning, — " Every artist, whether a poet, a musician, a sculptor, or a 
painter, who presents to us mean, sensual, low, and grovelling thoughts and 
sentiments, let the medium through which he effects this be as beautiful as it may, understands 
not his mission as an artist ; nay, more, he incurs a fearful responsibility, by investing with a 
beautiful form the false and the bad wishes instead of the true and good." 

It is very remarkable that the Greeks, whose morality was by no means of the strictest 
order, even at their highest point of civilisation, well understood the principles of real beauty as 
here laid down. In none of their works that have come down to us, and in none of which 
history and tradition speak, do we find the artists of ancient Greece descending to perpetuate 
that which is debasing and derogatory to human nature. Though their gods and goddesses are 
essentially of the earth, and therefore " earthy," there is a refinement and a spirituality apparent 
in thorn which modifies their grosser natures, and elevates them above their lower origin ; so 
that if Art among the Athenians were not the handmaiden of religion, she undoubtedly was of 
such philosophy as tends to enlighten the mind and purify the feelings, and it may, perhaps, 
even be said, of that religion which was given them to know ; in fact, Art stood to them in the 
place of other teaching, surpassing in efficacy the dogmas of schools and the creeds of their 
disciples. 

But the light of revelation, seen dimly through the dark ages, when these had passed away, 
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gave a new impulse to Art, investing it with something more than the half-sacred character 
it assumed under its earlier followers : the shadow now became a substance, and the ideal was 
invested with form and vitality ; or, in other words, the divinity which stirs in man adapted 
itself to the new order of things that arose and made Art the preacher and apostle of 
Christianity. The legends of the saints, the sufferings of martyrs, the pious acts of self- 
denying men, but, above all else, the histories of the first founders of our holy religion, were 
made tributary to its circulation over the earth by the great painters who lived during the 
fourteenth and the two succeeding centuries. Art then served the high and holy purpose of 
reclaiming the bad, of purifying the sensual, of confirming the waverer, and exciting the indolent ; 
and, trammelled as wc acknowledge it to have frequently been with conventionalities, and 
disfigured by absurdities, and often degraded by superstitions, it failed not, nevertheless, in its 
mission, by keeping alive the spirit which might otherwise have succumbed to bigotry and 
ignorance. They err greatly who consider that Art was ordained for mere ornament only, or 
for vain gratification ; it was not thus that Perugino, and Eaffaelle, Sebastian del Piombo, and 
Guido regarded it. 

Thi'.se remarks seem naturally to arise from the contemplation of Mr. Rippingille's picture, 
wliicli. as we before stated, resembles in feeling and character some of I he religious portraits 
the old Italian masters delighted to paint; and with which the artist is most probably well 
acquainted. The style of the work is most studiously simple, its power being confided to the 
sentiment of the features, which is truly charming. We know not whether'the painter intended 
to convey any especial idea in the treatment of his work, but the title of ''"Reflection" seems 
not inapplicable to its expression, nor would Bernard Barton's elegant description of a portrait 
be misquoted in reference to it : — 

" Though some might deem her pensive, if not sad. 

Yet those who knew her better, best could tell 

How calmly happy and how meekly glad 

Her quiet heart in its own depths did dwell : 

Like to the waters of some crystal well, 

In which the stars of heaven at noon are seen, 

Fancy might deem on her young spirit, fell 

Glimpses of light more glorious and serene 
Than that of life's brief day, so heavenly was her mien." 

It is not the mode of representing a feeling or a sentiment in a picture that gives it its 
true value ; this must be estimated by what is actually shown, independent of the manner or 
medium in or through which the painter seeks to convey it, and which may always lie 
open to the judgment of the critic, without affecting the design and aim of the artist. 
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THE MEADOW. 





NE of the points that require the most consideration on the part of 
a landscape-painter is the choice of a subject ; such a subject, Ilia I 
is, as will compose into a good picture ; for there are main 
exquisitely beautiful scenes over which the eye traverses which a 
skilful artist knows cannot be effectively rendered by any amount of 
care and talent bestowed upon them. And it is curious to remark 
how varied arc the characters of the places where the artist will seek for 
what lie requires. Thus one seats himself with his sketch-book in hand 
upon some elevated point of ground commanding an extensive prospect ; he 
delights in taking in a "long range," and will embody miles of natural space upon 
as many inches of his paper or canvas. Another places himself in a narrow 
shady lane, or on the outskirts of a thick wood, where only glimpses of the blue sky 
above are visible, and he covers his picture with broad masses of foliage and 
clustering hedge-plants, and fills in his foreground with long waving grasses and 
bright wild flowers. A third finds beauty in the mountains and solitary places where the 
human voice is seldom heard, and he brings these before us in all their grandeur and sublimity, 
as they have stood through successive generations of mankind. Another, on the contrary, 
resorts to the habitations of society, and searches out the picturesque among edifices that are 
grey with age, or among those which have long been tenantless, save to the owl and the bat ; 
while yet another will " sit down by the still waters," on whose banks a few cattle are feeding, 
and discern in these, and the tall hedges around, and the sky overhead, all that he desires for the 
present purpose of his art. Thus each sees with his own eyes, and determines by his own 
understanding, the Beautiful, according to the feeling which Nature has planted in him, and 
which, however differing from that of others, is in all of them alike truthful, and alike worthy of 
being recorded. 

The charming little cabinet-picture, entitled " The Meadow," is an example of that Cuyp-like 
feeling and effect in which Callcott sometimes indulged. 
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The " Meadow " stands on the confines of a river, on the opposite bank of which we catch, 
through the golden haze, the dim outlines of a town, whose church-towers, on one side, are 
lighted up with the rays of the morning sun. To the left of the picture, in order to cany the 
eye onward, a cart is descending over the uneven ground ; this object is likewise partially 
obscured by the rising mist. In the foreground a group of cattle are herded together, some 
waking up from their night's repose, others yet dozing through the early day, but all in perfect 
tranquillity. Around them, on the high grass and the green herbage, the fresh dew is glittering 
as if pearls had been scattered over their surfaces, while the pool of water, beside which the 
cattle are lying, has just caught the first beams of the sunlight. The sky is arranged with the 
skill of a master j the clouds, in gentle motion, are placed where they serve the purpose of 
filling in a considerable space, and thus give an interest to a portion of the picture which 
otherwise would appear flat and monotonous ; and they are beautifully luminous. The whole 
work may be described as a gem, small indeed, but of the highest and purest quality, and wrought 
with exquisite finish. 

Callcott painted sevoral pictures of this class of Art, which are greatly esteemed by 
connoisseurs ; Lady Dover has in her possession three or four, remarkable for the eiegance of 
their composition, and their fidelity to Nature. The artist has been complimented as the 
modern Claude : he might, with equal justice, have been called the modem Cuyp. 
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SPANIARDS AND PERUVIANS. 




OW greatly is it to be lamented that, for want of due and proper 
encouragement, so many artists whose genius would have elevated them 
to a high position as historical- painters, have been compelled by the 
stern necessity of earning a subsistence, to devote their talents to the 
more humble, and, to a great mind, unsatisfactory task of portraiture. 
This is an undeniable fact now ; it was still more evident at the 
time when Briggs lived : and, among all his contemporaries, none 
felt this necessity more keenly, or yielded less willingly to it. 
Honry Peyronnet Briggs was bom at Walworth, in Surrey, in 1701. His 
father held a lucrative appointment in the Post Office, and intended his 
son for a mercantile life ; but the talent, which at seven years of age, impelled the boy 
to sketch whatever he saw, induced his father to send him, in 1811, to tho Royal Acadomy as 
a student. In 1814, he exhibited on the walls of that institution his first picture, a portrait ; 
this department of art was, however, but ill-calculated to satisfy the aspirations of his heart, 
and he soon therefore set to work upon the more important branch of history — exhibiting, 
in 1818, a picture of " Lord Wake, of Cottingham, setting fire to his Castle, to prevent a visit 
from Henry VIII., who was enamoured of liis wife." How long and earnestly, and perseveringly, 
the artist laboured in the path he had selected, may bo inferred from a list of some of the 
principal pictures he painted, till forced to exchange the practice of the ideal and the noble 
in Art, for that which is too often dictated by pride, and vanity, and self-gratification. 

Passing by tho intervening period between the years 1818 and 1824, as offering little worthy 
of especial remark, though the artist was then gradually working his way into notice, he 
exhibited in the latter year, "Edward III., Queen Isabella, and the Earl of March, in 
Nottingham Castle;" in tho following year, a "Scene from the Taming of the Shrew" and 
a "Scone from the Tempest." In 182(1, he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and exhibited an admirable picture of " Othello relating his Adventures to Desdcmona." and 
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that which is here engraved, "The First Interview between the Spaniards and the Peruvians." 
In 1827, he exhibited "A Challenge," from the last canto of the Orlando Furioso ; and 
" Juliet and the Nurse," also in the Vernon Collection. In 1829, we find him exhibiting a 
subject from a battle-field, and " Margaret of Anjou meeting with the Robbers ; " and in the 
following year, " Inez de Castro parting from her Children." A large picture, painted for the 
Mechanics' Institute, at Hull, and entitled, "The Progress of Civilisation," was exhibited in 1831; 
this may be called his last principal essay in historical painting ; though he exhibited, in 1834, 
"Puck and Hermia," and "Friar Lawrence," from Romeo and Juliet. During the fifteen 
years that had now elapsed, from his first appearance among the recognised artists of England, 
Briggs exerted himself to the utmost to advance the interests of British Art in its most elevated 
character, and his labours were rewarded by his brother artists by his election to the full 
honours of the Academy in 1832. But his pictures, evidences, as they were, of genius, remained 
still iu his studio ; it was only now and then a purchaser coidd be foimd for them ; and as 
artists, like other men, must live, Shakspeare, and Hume, and the Poets were abandoned for the 
men and women of liis own country and time. As a portrait-painter Briggs soon rose into high 
repute ; so that many of the most distinguished public and literary characters sat to him. He 
worked assiduously in this department till his death in 1844. 

"The First Interview between the Spaniards and Peruvians," is taken from Robertson's 
History of America :— " As the Inca drew near, Father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the 
expedition, explained, in a long discourse, the doctrine of the Catholic faith, exhorting the Inca 
to acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, and to submit to the king of Castile as his 
lawful sovereign, promising him protection if be complied, but, if he refused, denouncing war 
and vengeance in his master's name." The conference, we are told, ended in a general massacre 
of the Peruvians, and the imprisonment of the Inca. The picture, notwithstanding a certain 
theatrical effect with which the group is composed, is finely conceived, and very powerfully 
coloured ; the notorious Valverde, the simple-minded Inca Atahualpa aud his young wife, 
with the other personages introduced, arc each and all well-studied figures, whose parts in the 
scene are strikingly pourtrayed. It is, undoubtedly, one of the artist's best works, and this is 
saying much for it ; yet it passed through the exhibition at the Academy, without finding a 
purchaser ; it was bought by Mr. Vernon after the close of the season for a very considerable 
sum. 
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EEBEKAH AT THE WELL. 




ILTON deserves a conspicuous niche among the greatest British artists, 
£k if only for the persevering energy with which, against all adverse 
influences, he nobly supported the dignity of historic art ; and it argues 
but little in favour of the taste of the period when he lived, to know 
that a painter, possessed of such genius, should have almost fallen a 
sacrifice to cold and cruel neglect. He was one of many of earth's 
noblest and best sons, who cultivated the mind with which Providence 
had gifted them, careless whether or not they reaped themselves the 
harvest of their labours. These are the men who weigh not their talents against 
silver and gold — who barter not their intellect for what the world calls wealth — 
but are content to leave their names and their works as an inheritance to posterity. It is a 
fact which we are almost ashamed to put upon record, that Hilton, the best historical painter of 
lus day, rarely received a commission ; the majority of his pictures were painted on speculation, 
and unprofitable speculations they generally proved to be, simply because the Art-patrons of 
that time were unable to appreciate them, or unwilling to recognise his genius in the only \\ ;i v 
which could be serviceable to him. 

Mr. Vernon in this, as in many other cases, proved an honourable exception to the remark 
we have just made, by requesting Hilton to paint him a picture ; the result of this commission 
was the picture here engraved. The passages illustrated by the artist will be found in Genesis, 
chapter x.xiv., verses 22 and 47 : — 

" And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, that the man took a golden 
earring, of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands, of ton shekels weight of gold," 
— and he " put the earring upon her face, and the bracelets upon her hands." The introduction 
of the quotation is indispensable to understand the right point of the composition. 

The treatment of this subject is simple, but the simplicity is that of no common mind ; there 
is a studied, yet perfectly natural, elegance in every figure of the group. The first in importance 
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soon after his arrival in the metropolis, on the 23d of September, 1828. He was buried in a 
vault in St. James's Church, Pentonville, amid the sincere regrets of a large number of personal 
friends, and of his brother artists. In this country certainly, such respect was never paid to so 
young an artist as was exhibited at his funeral. Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President of tho 
Royal Academy, and Mr. Howard, the Secretary, attended at the grave, on the part of that dis- 
tinguished body ; and Mr. Pugin and Mr. Itobson as the representatives of the Society of water- 
colour painters. Neither were the artists of Prance behind Ids own countrymen in acknow- 
ledging the loss that Art sustained in his death. A writer in Le Globe says — " Bonington tried 
all styles except that which is called historical. What he had intended to do, was to borrow 
from the middle ages subjects for a series of easel pictures, in which he was desirous of com- 
bining and showing the value of the finish of the Dutch, the vigour of the Venetians, and tho 
magic of the English. How deeply it is to be regretted that death struck him ere he could put 
such a plan into execution. He succeeded equally in marine subjects, in architecture, in landscape, 
and in interiors. Whether he disported with the crayon, painted in oil or water-colours, or 
handled the lithographic chalk, he did remarkable things. * * * * The new school of 
painting has lost in him one of its most illustrious supporters." 

If the " evil that men do lives after them," so also frequently does their good. We fancy 
that we can discern in the works of many living artists, whom it is unnecessary to refer to by 
name, those excellencies which Bonington may be said to have originated; for there is no 
painter who preceded him of whom he was a copyist, though many of his pictures remind us 
both of Guardi and Canaletti. If we examine the paintings of his contemporaries,— those, we 
mean, who had formed a style in landscape and marine subjects prior to his appearance among 
them, — we find them altogether different from any production of his pencil ; whilst a marked 
resemblance to his works may be traced in many of those which have succeeded him, by artists 
who have caught the infection, if the term may be permitted, from each other, and not from 
what the majority have themselves seen ; for, unfortunately, his pictures are too few and too 
far out of reach to become sources of study, except in isolated cases. 

There is scarcely one excellent point in Art, of which something more than the mere genus, 
young as the painter was when he died, may not be discovered : in design or invention,— the 
first matter in a picture that naturally engages the attention of the artist,— he evinced a peculiar 
aptitude for bringing forward those features of his subject which would show it in the most 
favourable light, and for arranging and expressing them in the most striking manner ; this 
characteristic is especially seen in some of his little coast-scene sketches. His colouring is 
unquestionably true to Nature, though it must be observed that he is occasionally deficient in 
those delicate aerial tints which give such beauty to the distant landscape ; or, in other words, 
there is an absence of that gradation of tone which, while it unites the different parts of a 
subject into regular harmony, gives to each its proper place. The picture of St. Mark's is not 
free from this defect ; for even the clearness of an Italian atmosphere ought not, pictorially, to 
bring the Dogana and adjacent edifices so near to the foreground buildings as they appear in 
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is Rebekah, receiving, with all modesty and humility, the gifts sent her by her future father-in- 
law ; this is in all respects a very beautiful conception. The next is the " oldest servant " of 
Abraham's house, one whose fidelity to his master's interests has doubtless long been tried ; lie 
is kneeling, not so much that he might thereby the more conveniently adorn the " damsel," but 
from respect to her, and because his mission had found favour in her sight ; therefore " he bowed 
his head and worshipped the Lord." The group of water-bearing maidens is charmingly 
composed, each so truly expressing the particular emotion of surprise, or pleasure, or curiosity, 
by which she is animated. The camels and their drivers, to the left, sustain the balance of the 
composition ; while the lofty palm trees are fehcitously introduced to break the line of the 
figures and to impart distance. 

The colour of the picture is brilliant, though somewhat subdued ; the time being " eventide," 
gave the painter the opportunity of investing his work with a warm, sunny glow. It is 
painted hi a vehicle which, for the sake of Hilton's enduring fame, we hope will long stand the 
test of time, for the picture is undoubtedly one of his best. 

On turning over the leaves of an old magazine of the year 1833, the date of this picture, we 
found the following remarks upon it, fully bearing out what we had previously written : — 

" ' Rebekah and Abraham's servant,' now exhibiting at the Royal Academy, seems to be a 
companion to his ' Jacob parting with Benjamin.' The drawing in the picture is most exquisitely 
correct ; and equally beautiful is the composition. Every figure is replete with character and 
expression; the attitude and devout expression of the servant fully realises the passage of 
Scripture, ' And I worshipped the Lord.' The colouring of this painting equals anything ever 
done by Hilton ; while, for originality, and classic purity, and refinement, he has never 
surpassed it." 
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THE COLUMN OF ST. MARK— VENICE 




ONINGTON'S name, to adopt an expression of Shakspeare, would 
have been one "to conjure with " in matters relating to painting, had 
he lived till his powers had reached maturity. Hi fbrsome 

time tilled a public post in the town of Nottingham ; but circumstances, 
which it is unnecessary to particularise, inducing him to relinquish it 
he commenced the practice of a portrait painter. Upon his marriage 
with a Miss Parkes, the latter opened a ladies' school at Arnold, about 
live miles from Nottingham, where Richard Parkes Bouington, the highly 
gifted painter of the picture here engraved, was horn in October, 1801. 
Like most others who have risen to eminence in every profession, young 
Bonington, who, by the way. was an only child, early discovered a Btrong predilection 
for Art : associated, however, with one equally powerful and attractive the love of 
theatricals. Ami thus his first efforts with his pencil and colour-box, united, in some degree, 
the i we, paramount impulses of his taste ; for his time and invention were mostly employe 1 in 
the production of theatrical characters, painted on cardboard, with movable heads and caps. 
Such, indeed, was his enthusiasm in favour of the drama, that his friends generally thought he 
would adopt the stage as a profession, especially as he was accustomed t<> -ive " entertainments" 
at the house of a young companion, a son of Mr. Hulse, of Nottingham, equally enamoured with 
himself of histrionic display. Here young Bouington fitted up, from his own rei 
apartment; painted all the scenes, was "acting manager." and played the principal characters 
to the entire satisfaction of "a crowded house," whenever the performances took (.lace. 

But in a pecuniary point of view the speculation was an unprofitable one ; the benches were 

full every night, yet the exchequer was empty ; in tact, the " house " did not pay : and indeed 
how should it, when his numerous audiences were his own familiar friends I El WS time, there- 
fore, lor the amateur tragedian to make up his mind as to the future, especially as he was now 
verging towards that period when youth, without "expectations." must think of the mi 
important business of life. Other circumstances, moreover, tended to hasten on this object 
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The father was compelled to leave Nottingham, and take refuge in France ; England was 
not the country for one who held such extreme political opinions as the elder Bonington pro- 
fessed, and which he took every opportunity of inculcating ; his imprudences estrauged Ins 
friends from him, so that being deserted by those who alone could effectually assist him, he 
found his way, with his wife and son, to Paris, where he supported himself for some time by 
transacting business in connection with the lace trade. 

From the settlement of the family in the French capital, we must date the commencement 
of young Bonington's time artistic studies. His father, although perfectly aware of the youth's 
innate genius, had hitherto done little or nothing to cultivate it. The plant, under no circum- 
stances, could have been unfruitful, but it required careful treatment and judicious training 
to bring the fruit to perfection ; and accordingly the elder Bonington set seriously to work to 
provide fit instruction for his son. He first procured him admission to the Louvre, where his 
progress was rapid even beyond the most sanguine expectations ; from the Louvre he was 
entered as a student of the Boyal Institute, and also became a pupil of the distinguished painter 
M. Le Baron Gros. But the genius of the pupil was of an order that could not be fettered by 
the academic rales to which his master would have confined it, so he quitted the Baron's attolier, 
and continued to draw from the living model at the Institute. 

In the year 1822, he set out for Italy, to see the country, and study the works of Art which 
abound therein. 

Although the works of Bonington had already gained him an honourable name in Paris, he 
was almost, if not entirely, unknown among his own countrymen. None of his pictures, we 
believe — certainly none of any importance, — reached England till the year 1826, when he 
exhibited at the British Institution two paintings. They excited among the visitors the 
utmost surprise and admiration, were so unlike any style of the day, so firm and broad, and 
exhibited such harmony, and fine chiar-oscuro, such perception of the high principles of Art and 
mechanical skill, as have seldom been found united. Critics and connoisseurs enquired of each 
other " who is Bonington ? " but none seemed to know, or even to have heard of him. The 
picture here engraved is one of the two that were hung at the Institution, from the walls of 
which it was purchased by Mr. Vernon ; the after-popularity of the painter showed the correct- 
ness of his early patron's judgment. Poor Bonington ! he had won his laurels but scarce lived 
to wear them. " Impelled onwards," says an anonymous biographer who wrote of him a year or 
two after his death, " to extraordinary exertions, to grapple with the flow of patronage which 
showered upon him, he unguardedly exposed himself to the too great heat of the sun while sketch- 
ing in the open air, which brought on a brain fever, and a subsequent severe illness, that terminated 
in a rapid consumption." He was in Paris when his disease assumed an alarming character : by 
the advice of some friends, though his case seemed altogether hopeless, he was induced to 
summon up what little strength he had left, and undertake a journey to London, for the purpose 
of consulting Mr. St. John Long, who was then held in some repute for his treatment of 
pulmonary complaints. The young artist was, however, beyond all human aid, for he expired 
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Iiis work. Bonington's drawing in his landscapes and architectural subjects is excellent ; and 
his figures are introduced as living objects, busily engaged on some occupation, and not mere 
automata put in to fill vacant places. There is no doubt, had he lived long enough to 
carry out his intention of painting history, we should have seen some fine examples of his power 
to illustrate the various passions that move men to action. Wo must ever regret the premature 
death of this most promising young painter, as a severe loss to the British School of Art. 

Wo have already said that the picture of " The Column of St. Mark " was purchased by Mr. 
Vernon, at the British Institution ; it is a charming little work, sketchy, but vigorously painted, 
and full of light ; the handling and general treatment is such as would bo effected only by one 
who bad an intuitive perception of his own genius, and relied solely on that for his success. 

Some of Bonington's sketches were admirably lithographed, shortly after his death, by Mr. 
J. D. Harding, and published by Mr. Carpenter, late of Bond Street, who, by the way, possesses 
a few of his best works. The Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of Lansdowno are also the 
fortunate owners of others. It is a rare circumstance to find a genuino picture or drawing by 
this artist offered for sale ; but when such a thing does occur, the work is sure to fetch a high 
price ; — a proof of the estimation in which his productions arc held. 
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THE ASTRONOMKK. 







LTIIOUGH there is no authentic record of the fact, we believe that 
this picture was exhibited at the British Institution, about fifteen 
years educe, under the title of "The Philosopher;" and was sold 
from that gallery to the late Mr. R. Simon, from whose possession it 
passed into the hands of Mr. Vernon. We have thought fit to give 
the work another name — ono that seems more in accordance with 
the occupation of the venerable figure, to judge from the materials fi>r study by 
which he is surrounded. Still one philosopher may calculate the circuit of the 
Stars, and ascertain the laws that move and keep in action the heavenly bodies ; 
while another is engaged in searching into the mysteries of the hidden tilings of 
earth ; and a third may occupy himself with both. Shakspearc was of this opinion when he 

makes Hamlet say : — 

"There are more things in heacm and tartk, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your p&Uoiopk)/:" — 

but Horatio was not precisely the kind of philosopher which Wyatt has hero given as. 

It was the custom with this artist, as with many who preceded him, and as it is with sonic 
in our day, to paint a picture and give it a name afterwards. They meet, perchance, with a 
venerable looking old man, who is willing to sit to them, ami his portrait conies forth as 
"A Philosopher ;" or with ono having a fierce and stem countenance, who, with tho help of a 
little ancient armour, is transformed into "A Warrior of the Olden Time;" and, without the 
polished steel, becomes " A Brigand Chief." If the model happen to be a female, she is turned 
into " A Bride," or perhaps " Ophelia," or " A Gleaner." Now all this is perfectly justifiable ; ii 
is only using the materials at the artist's command, to the purpose which best suits him, and 
it gives him the opportunity of applying them to the poetry of his art ; just as the judicious 
landscape-painter iuvests his subject, common-place though it may be, with all the beauty 
and dignity he can impart, to give importance to it. 
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Henry Wyatt was essentially a portrait-painter ; devoting himself, almost without exception, 
to the practice of this branch of Art. He was born near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, in the year 
1794 ; mikI, about the age of eighteen, came up to London, and entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy ; studying diligently in the schools till about the middle of 1825, when he 
engaged with Sir Thomas Lawrence for one year, giving his services in exchange for the 
.ill vantages to be derived from the President's advice, and the opportunities of assisting him in 
his studio. At the termination of the appointed time, Sir Thomas wished Wyatt to continue 
with him, offering to pay him for his assistance at the rate of three hundred pounds per annum. 
Wyatt, however, feeling himself uow in a position to commence practice on his own account, 
declined the proposition. From this period till about the end of the year 1819, he was painting 
portraits in Birmingham ; he then removed to Liverpool, in which town, and Manchester, he 
continued nearly six years, when he once more came up to London, and took up his residence 
in Newman Street ; from this time he became a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution. Towards the close of 1834, his health being much impaired from a long 
continuance of an asthmatic affection, he removed to Leamington, where he resided till the 
latter end of 1837. He then determined to return again to London, but prior to his sotting 
out, ho went over to Manchester to paint some portraits for which he had received commissions. 
While in the latter town, in April, 1838, he had an attack of paralyse-, bj which he lost the 
use of his left side, and from which ho never recovered. He lingered, however, nearly two 
years longer, when death released him from his severe sufferings. 

Wyatt was a sound and careful painter; though he had served in the atelier of Lawrence, 
ho seems to have caught little of that bright and sparkling inspiration which distinguishes the 
works of Ins gifted employer; but, on the contrary, his portraits arc marked by a BO 
unobtrusive treatment, yet not the less truthful because so dealt with. Bonce he never would 
have risen to the rank of a great artist, although his talents were of such an order thai fchej would 
always ensure him profitable and constant employment among a class who are contented with 
excellence, even if it be not united to fashion — who desire a faithful representation of a friend 
rather than a great work of Art. 

"The Astronomer" is a fair example of Wyatt's powers ; the picture is well composed, and 
is treated with a broad effect of light and shadow, not unworthy of Rembrandt: the figuro 
exhibits some excellent drawing in the head and hands, while the lines in the forehead and 
around the eyes are indicative of one "on solitary study bent;" the tone of the work is 
sufficiently rich in colour, and the manipulation is solid. 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 




N some incident in an unpublished poem, entitled " Fallacies 

of Hope," by the artist, so at least the catalogue of the Royal 

Academy for 1S34 informs us, he has here brought forward one of 

his glorious imaginative Italian landscapes. The story, whatever it 

may be, for we have no information on the subject, is a very 

subordinate portion of the work, and so little meaning seems to attach 

itself to the figures introduced, that it is impossible to conjecture the 

intention of the painter, beyond a desire to give something like vitality to what 

would otherwise be a magnificent solitude. A reference, however, to the sixth 

book of Virgil's iEneid will afford some clue as to what the " Golden Bough " is, 

and will throw an imperfect light on the landscape itself. Mr. Turner called his 

picture " The Fates and the Golden Bough," and in Mr. Vernon's catalogue its title 

appeared as " Lake Avernus, the Sybil, and the Golden Bough ;" if the painter had given us 

the passage from his poem which it illustrates, we should perhaps have understood him better 

than we are now enabled to do : in the absence of this information we must seek it from Virgil. 

The scene is evidently laid on the shores of Lake Avernus, which is not far from the Bay of 

Naples, though in depicting it the painter has indulged in an artist's license, so much so, indeed 

as to give us only enough of its character as sufficos to identify it. The waters of this hike, 

according to classic writers, were so unwholesome that no birds were ever seen on its banks ; 

and the ancients used to consider it the entrance to the infernal regions. iEneas, as Virgil sings, 

anxious to visit the abode of his dead father, requests the Sybil who watches over the lake to 

conduct him thither ; to which she replies : — 




" If you so hard a task will undertake. 
As twice to pass th 'innavigable lake; 
Receive my counsel. In the neighbouring grove 
There stands a tree ; the queen of Stygian Jove 
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Claims it her own ; thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human sight. 

One bough it bears ; but (wondrous to behold) 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold: 

This from the vulgar branches must be torn 

And to lair Proserpine the present borne, 

Ere leave be given to tempt the nether skies. 

The first thus reut, a second will arise ; 

And the same metal the same room supplies. 

Look round the wood, with lifted eyes, to see 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 

Then rend it off, as holy riles command, 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following willi ease, if, favored by thy fate, 

Thou ail Ibicdoom'd to view the Stygian State ; 

If not, no labour can the tree constrain, 

And strength of stubborn arms, aud steel, are vain." 

Dryden's Translation. 

Now although this quotation from the fable of the Latin poet gives no satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the picture, it will convey an idea of what the artist probably had in his mind when 
he painted it ; and it has been thought better to offer some explanation of the subject, however 
vague, than to leave the reader, unacquainted with classic fiction, altogether in the dark as to ' 
what the " Golden Bough " could mean. It is certain the figure to the left that holds the 
mystic bough in its hand is not iEneas ; possibly Mr. Turner wrote another version of the story, 
which he has followed rather than that of Virgil's : the matter after all is of little moment when 
we regard the picture simply as an imaginative landscape composition. 

No painter ever represented Italian scenery with such high poetical feeling as does Turner ; 
the land as he shows it us seems a paradise where nothing of impurity or wretchedness could be 
found ; and if we knew it only through the medium of his magic pencil, such only would be the 
opinion entertained of it : one cannot help regretting, as we look on a picture like this, that it is 
only a painter's dream, not a reality — but the dream is pleasant to contemplate, even if it bring 
not complete satisfaction. Unquestionably the artist never painted a more noble landscape than 
this ; it is uot the graceful combination of classic architecture, sparkling lake, and verdant hills, 
that renders it beautiful ; the glory of the work is its highly luminous quality, the light spread 
over the entire breadth of the canvas, and the transparent air through which the middle distance 
becomes as clearly defined, allowing for the natural medium of atmosphere that intervenes, as if 
it were placed immediately before the eye ; while the far-off mountains fade away into a soft, 
misty, and indeterminable distance. The several parts of the composition are exquisitely 
balanced, so that no single object receives an undue position, but the most perfect harmony of 
form aud colour is apparent throughout the whole. The " Golden Bough," wherever it grew, 
could uot hang in a more lovely spot than the painter has here assigned to it. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 




MAN of rare genius was the late Thomas Stothard, of whom a 

contemporary biographer remarks, that he stood forth " at once an 

I example of genius without eccentricity, of industry without parallel, 

and of devotedness to his profession, which appeared to absorb every 



PVsS'tll consideration, whether it regarded the health of his body or the tone 
x"^^ of his mind. Such recreations as he allowed himself to take woro 
always with reference to his studies and his art ; his walks became a source of 
inventive results, and every object which attracted his regard, whether the design 
on the top of a ballad, or examples of animated nature, was to him a model that 
would live in his remembrance till the occasion occurred when it would bo 
required." 

Stothard has not been dead many years ; we remember him well ; a man under the 
ordinary size, with hair quite silvery, and a countenance beaming with intelligence and 
benignity ; it was impossible to see him without feeling a degree of reverence for one whose 
qualities of heart and mind wore expressed on his face ; and as impossible to know, and not to 
love liim. 

In "Arnold's Magazine of the Fine Arts" for the year 1S34, an excellent monthly 
periodica], which has long ceased to exist, are some admirable strictures on the genius of this 
distinguished artist, from which we shall take the liberty of drawing somewhat largely in this 
brief notice. 

Stothard was born in Long Acre, London, in August, 1755, where his father kept a 
respectable public house. At an early age he evinced a taste for drawing, and amused 
himself by copying Houbracken's heads, and other engravings. At eight years of age he 
was placed at school at Stretton, near Tadcaster, the birthplace of his father, where he 
remained till he was of age to learn a business, when he returned to London, and was 
apprenticed to a pattern-drawer for brocaded silks ; but the last year of his term was cancelled 
in consequence of the decline in that branch of trade. During his period of service, Stothard 
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applied himself diligently to the study of nature from flowers and other objects of " still life," 
to which may ho traced much of the delicacy and beauty apparent in his book illustrations ; to 
these, however, further reference will be made hereafter. His earliest efforts in a higher 
branch of art were designs for the " Town and Country Magazine," and he soon after gained 
considerable notoriety by his drawings for Bell's edition of the "British Poets," and the 
" Novolist's Magazine :" from this period his talents were called into requisition by every 
eminent publisher of illustrated works. But the ambition of the young artist was not content 
to rest here ; for during the time he was thus engaged by the book-trade, he Avas qualifying 
himself for still higher success by diligently studying in the Royal Academy, whore ho soon 
attracted the attention of the President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, of whom, in connexion with 
Stothard, the following anecdote is reported : — Reynolds was requested by Sir John Hawkins 
to design a frontispiece for Ruggle's Latin play of " Ignoramus ;" he declined it by saying, 
"There is a young artist here of the name of Stothard, who will do it much better than I can, 
go to him." 

The first picture oxhihited by Stothard was a subject from the Iliad, " Ajax defending (lie 
body of Patroclus :" in 1785, being then only thirty years of age, ho was elected an Associate, 
an honour rarely bestowed upon one so young, even in those days of the infancy of this 
institution, but which was doubtless considered to' be justly duo to the superior talents of the 
artist. The title of Royal Academician was conferred in 1794; in 1810 ho was appointed 
deputy librarian to the Academy ; and on the death of Mr. Birch, two years after, succeeded 
him as librarian. 

The easel pictures of Stothard are few in number compared with his designs for books and 
other publications, yet one of these paintings would be enough to establish the reputation of 
the artist, And first, for character and originality, may be placed the "Canterbury Pilgrims :" 
an engraving from this picture was commenced by L. and P. Schiavonetti, both of whom died 
during its progress ; it was finished by the late James Heath. Few, if any, engravings of 
that period, were so popular with the public, and early proofs are now highly esteemed by the 
genuine collector, though subsequent prints of a totally different character, and from the 
productions of other painters, have succeeded in throwing Stothard's fine work into the shade ; 
still it is more generally known than most of his other compositions. " The Procession of the 
Flitch of Bacon," a sort of companion piece to the " Pilgrims," is a more rocent performance, 
and if possessing less of original and expressive character than the latter, is a composition of 
rare worth and excellence. In these, and in some other of his pictures, there is a tendency to 
follow the olden style of art, perhaps what in our day we should call a leaning towards 
" Prc-Raffaellitism," but in no degree to such an extent as to lower the spirit, or lessen the 
beauty, of his work. 

" However desirable it might seem," says the writer to whom allusion has been made, " that 
Stothard should have been emploj'ed on works of larger dimensions, and such as would have 
appeared of more national interest, it may be questioned whether such employment would have 
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extended his fame in an equal degree with his more numerous and smaller productions ; certain 
it is, the gratification arising from them must have been far more limited ; nor could they have 
diffused that taste for, or that amusement derived from, the Fine Arts. The designs for book- 
prints and publications of that class, may be called an epoch in the period of such works ; they 
not only created a desire in the public mind to look forward periodically for their appearance, 
but they were also productive of a more laboured and beautiful style of engraving, than had, 
till then, been seen in embellishments to printed works." Stothard may be said to have opened 
the way for the long and varied list of ' Annuals/ which for many years held possession of the 
public mind, bringing out an immense array of artistic talent of which we are still reaping the 
fruits. His own versatile genius was frequently employed in designing for these ephemeral 
publications, ephemeral only, because the public taste had become satiated with the mediocrity 
which marked the majority of those of later date : there were, however, among the earlier 
volumes of every kind, hundreds of gems that would have done honour to any school or period. 

Among the designs with which the fame of Stothard is indissolubly connected, is that he 
made for the Shield presented by the Corporation of London to the Duke of Wellington, when 
Napoleon had been compelled to relinquish his empire for the island of Elba. The arduous and 
laborious task of composing and etching this work was almost self-imposed ; " for though the 
artist's ulterior object might have been profit, yet his views were higher ; for when at work 
upon the plate, he was questioned by a friend how he could bring himself to encounter a 
performance of such labour and time, his answer was, — ' It is the enterprise of the thing.' " 
A comparison of this work with that of Flaxman's shield of Achilles, will show how differently 
constituted were the minds of the two great artists, and how the sublimity of the one was 
balanced, so to speak, by the elegance and delicacy of the other : nature cast them in moulds 
totally distinct, but on each was the impress of pure, elevated, and original genius, peculiar to 
his own individual character. 

The name of Stothard appears among those painters who executed pictures for Boydell's 
edition of Shakspeare : his first style of painting was like that of Mortimer, who flourished 
towards the close of the last century, and whose chief characteristics he so closely imitated that 
many of Stothard's earlier works have been taken for those of that vigorous painter. In his 
later productions, however, he followed the bent of his own genius, which inclined to the gentle 
and tender. He died, full of years and of honours, in 1834. 

The small sketch in the " Vernon Collection " entitled " Intemperance," is the original work 
from which he painted the fresco on the grand staircase of Burleigh House, Northamptonshire, 
the fine baronial seat of the Marquis of Exeter, one of the most magnificent mansions in the 
kingdom, which stands even now almost as perfect as when the distinguished ancestor of the 
family, the Lord High Treasurer, feasted his Sovereign, Elizabeth, and her gorgeous court in 
its noble hall. The picture now ornamenting the staircase is the largest Stothard ever painted ; 
it was commenced in 1798, and occupied the artist during the summer mouths of four 
consecutive summers. " Intemperance " is symbolised by groups of bacchanals, sylphs, and 
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other figures, surrounding tlio principal group, which is supposed to represent Marc Antony and 
Cleopatra : the syren Queen of Egypt is dropping a pearl into the goblet of the enamoured 
Roman, while Cupids are running away with his armour. The subject is treated with infinite 
power and beauty of composition, and with a most brilliant effect of light and shade : it is full 
of poetical feeling, which, if not of the most refined and agreeable order, is certainly free from 
that offensive vulgarity that a less delicately moulded spirit than Stothard's would possibly 
have thrown into such a scene. The grouping of the various personages is excellent, and the 
part each plays is perfectly appropriate to the occasion ; while the floriated decorations 
introduced add greatly to the richness of the general colouring, and seem to give warmth to 
the flesh-tints of the naked figures. And bore we come to the great defects of the work ; these 
figures, for the most part, are ungraceful and ill-drawn, some of them indeed, perfectly distorted ; 
it is much to be regretted that with such powers of composition as Stothard possessed, and with 
an eye for colour scarcely below that of Titiau, his pictures should bo so frequently shorn of 
their beauty by his defective drawing : had he been more careful on this point their value would 
be enhanced tenfold. In all his female figures especially we see purity of design and delicate 
execution marred by mis-shapen forms and inelegant proportions : in the present instance this 
is so obvious as to render it unnecessary to direct attention to individual examples where 
they occur, detracting so much from the excellence of the work. 



THE FAIR SLEEPER. 




E presume this picture to be a portrait, one of those works which 
Wyatt was sometimes accustomed to paint, and give to them titles 
that would indicate something beyond mere portraits ; for, if we 
mistake not, it was exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1835, and 
called "Vigilance," in allusion to the watchfulness shown by the 
favourite dog white his mistress sleeps ; the attitude of the little 
animal and the expression of its face point out an intruder at hand 
from whom he would jealously guard " The Fair Sleeper." With all due 
respect to the lady we think the chief interest of the work lies less with her 
than with her companion, inasmuch as life speaks more eloquently of character 
than death, or its twin-sister, sleep. Byron was of this opinion in that exquisitely, 
beautiful passage from the " Giaour " in which he compared the then state of Greece 
to a body from which life has departed ; he admits the loveliness which death may assume, but, — 

" So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start — for soul is wantiug there." 

A picture of one sleeping conveys to our mind just the same idea, and however cleverly it 
may be painted, as in that by Wyatt, it loses its charm simply because it lacks vitality, and 
consequently, expressiveness and action. Let any who doubt the correctness of this opinion, 
just separate the dog from the figure of the female, and the truth of our assertion will at once 
be apparent ; the latter is intended to be the most prominent feature in the composition, but 
the former is unquestionably so ; and if this be taken away, there is nothing left to impart the 
slightest interest to the work, with all its excellencies as a piece of sound and truthful painting ; 
but the two figures viewed together compose into a pleasing picture, simply because the 
combination invests it with the character of a subject that leaves the mind something upon 
which to dwell. 

It is good policy on the part of a painter to give to portraiture that which will add to its 
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interest, without diminishing the chief object he should have in view ; the thousands who visit 
our Royal Academy annually, care little or nothing for a portrait, unless it be of an acquaintance, 
or of some distinguished individual ; but when it assumes the definite form of a subject that tells 
a story, or elucidates an incident, it immediately engages attention like any other imaginative or 
descriptive work. And it would be so easy a matter for an artist to do tliis in most cases, that 
wo are surprised it is not more frequently attempted ; warriors and statesmen, and those who 
havo earned high reputation among their fellows, are almost invariably represented in the 
performance of some act by which their names have become honourable, and there can be no 
reason why others " unknown to fame " may not be pictured as thinking and acting creatures, 
and not as mere automata. Our picture galleries might thus always be made more historical 
than they now are ; historical, that is, in what relates, actually or imaginary, to the pursuits of 
those whose likenesses depend from their walls. The plan, if carried out judiciously, would give 
an entirely new feature to portrait-painting, and raise it from a mere mechanical art, as it now 
too frequently appears to be, to one of higher dignity and greater power. 

Wo have assumed, throughout these remarks, that the picture of " The Pair Sleeper " is a 
portrait, and it is possible that we are mistaken in thus describing it, inasmuch as we once heard 
it said by a lady, " that no one would choose to have a portrait taken when asleep." Probably such 
may be the case, but if so, the fact does not affect our argument, against the picturing a sleeping 
figure even though she be " beauteous as the daughter of Eve, fairer than a polished jewel." 
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RED-CAP. 




OLLANI), for upwards of two centuries, has been the country where 
fruit and flower painting have been most practised. In glancing over a 
list of Dutch artists from the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
even to the present day, it is astonishing to find how many names 
are associated with this branch of art alone ; to enumerate the most 
distinguished of whom would occupy no inconsiderable space : but it is 
scarcely possible to allude to the subject without thinking of Fyt, 
De Heem, Bosch, Huysum, father and son, Mignon of early date, 
and Van Os of the present century, all of whose pictures are valued at a 
very high rate ; neither must it be forgotten that the pencils of Rubens, 
Jordaens, and Jansen were sometimes employed in imitating the productions of the hot-house and 
the garden. Yet the popularity of the art with the Dutch will cease to excite astonishment, 
when we recollect the enthusiasm they have long shown in the cultivation of fruit and flowers, 
especially the latter, which at one period amounted to a positive passion that brought ruin and 
misery upon thousands. We have had in England our "South Sea Bubble," and our railway 
speculations, but neither of these exceeded in absurdity, nor entailed more disastrous consequences 
than the " Tulipomania " which infected the Low Countries in 1634 and the three following 
years, when the dealing in tulip roots was carried to so great an extent as to become a gambling 
transaction in which large capitals were embarked in hopes of realising enormous profits. 
Beckmann, in his " History of Inventions " tells us that for a single root of one particular kind 
of tulip, a person offered four thousand florins, a neio carriage, two grey horses, and complete 
harness for them : another agreed to give twelve acres of land for a root ; while those who had 
not money exchanged for bulbs, their goods, houses, lands, cattle, and clothes. Another writer 
upon this extraordinary mania says that one man cleared by his speculations upwards of sixty 
thousand florins in four months. The whole country, from the highest noble to the meanest 
individual who could get together a few florins, embarked more or less in these transactions, till 
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the Dutch government found it necessary to put a stop to a pursuit that led to such disastrous 
consequences. But the ardent love of flowers, and of the tulip in particular, has never subsided 
in the country ; and hence arises the eminent position attained by the Dutch artists, who have 
never failed to meet with abundant patronage for their fruit and flower pieces. 

Until very recently these subjects have occupied but little of the attention of English 
artists, and with the exception of Mr. Lance, the practice has been chiefly confined to our 
water-colour painters, among whom, Hunt, Bartholomew, Mrs. Margetts, and Mrs. Harrison 
stand unrivalled for the truth and exquisite delicacy of their works ; while the name of Lance 
merits companionship with those of the best Dutch painters who preceded him as a painter of 
fruit pieces ; flowers he very rarely attempts. 

It was by a mere chance that he adopted this department of the fine arts in preference 
to any other : originally intended for a historical painter, he studied for some years under 
Haydon, who, while standing one day at the Royal Academy, shortly before his death, before a 
picture by his pupil, remarked to a friend, — " Yes, and Lance was a pupil of mine ; how can 
I regret that he should have set aside what I taught him to paint in this way?" At the 
suggestion of his master Lance also attended the schools of the Royal Academy, and went 
through several courses of anatomical studies, with the view of perfecting himself in drawing the 
human figure, till the time arrived when it was deemed expedient for him to try his hand on a 
historical subject ; but before commencing it was thought advisable for him to practise a little 
with colour, and a group of fruit was set before him for this purpose. The work was finished, 
and so successfully, that having boon seen by Mr. Creswick, the distinguished landscape painter, 
ho bought it. A similar subject of greater pretensions followed which was presented to the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who gave the artist a commission for a companion picture. Lance's path 
was now before him, diligently and prosperously has he pursued it, to his own credit, and to the 
reputation of the Euglish School. 

The picture entitled " Red-Cap," is so designated from the colour of the cap worn by the 
monkey, — a " bit " of colour by the way, whose brilliancy tells with a most powerful effect upon 
the other portions of the work, giving them a richness truly surprising. The subject easily tells 
its own tale ; a monkey has found his way into a sort of larder, and is gazing intently, over a 
basket of vegetables, upon a dead duck, which he evidently desires to secure for himself, not it 
may be presumed for the purpose of eating, but for mischiefs salce. The expression of the 
animal's face is full of meaning, while all the other parts of the picture are painted " to the life." 
The management of the light and shade in the work is worthy of Rembrandt. 

The picture from which this engraving is copied was painted expressly for Mr. Vernon, but 
it is the duplicate of one in the possession of Mr. Broderip. 
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MORNING ON THE SEA-COAST. 




ERHAPS there is no county in England possessing fewer attractions 
to the landscape-painter than Lincolnshire, from which, it is 
believed, Mr. Lee's picture is taken. Plat and monotonous, a large 
portion of it consisting entirely of fens or " levels," among which 
is a considerable part of the celebrated " Bedford level," there is 
neither hill, dale, nor wood, of any extent to give it a varied and 
picturesque character ; the nearest approximation to elevated ground 
is a range of chalk downs, or " Wolds," as they are there called, 
extending for nearly fifty miles from Bartou-upon-Humber to Wainfieet. 
In fact, tins large, and, in an agricultural point of view, most important 
county has not inaptly been compared, in spring-time when the crops are 
young, to a vast bowling-green, which, on one side, seems actually to recede 
into the sea. But a journey through this huge marsh district exhibits many interesting features 
that will not be lost on the intelligent traveller, not the least of which is the proof afforded him 
of what indefatigable labour and skill, properly applied, can accomplish. He will see vast tracts 
of land, that were, not many years since, little else than pestilential swamps generating disease 
and death all around, converted into " living pastures," and other tracts, wholly or partially 
reclaimed from the sea, covered with luxurious crops of corn of every kind ; indeed, there are 
few counties which, in comparison with its size, can boast of having a larger number of 
cultivated acres than Lincolnshire. 

But if so devoid of interest to the painter, the antiquarian and the architect will find it 
abound in subjects for their amusement and study. Lindum, now the modern city of Lincoln, 
is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the two chief towns of the Coritani, and is presumed to have 
been a Roman colony ; Newport Gate, the only one now remaining that formed a portion of 
the ancient walls of the city, is among the most remarkable relics of the old conquerors of 
Britain to be found in the kingdom. In 1795 there were discovered at the village of Scampton, 
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about six miles north of Lincoln, the foundations of a Roman villa, occupying a site of about 
two hundred square feet, and having upwards of forty apartments on the ground plan, with 
painted and stuccoed walls, and thirteen Roman pavements, of which, however, only one was 
perfect. In numerous other parts of the coimty, antiquities of various kinds and in considerable 
quantities have been discovered, all tending to show that in early ages it contained several places 
of great importance. 

The admirer of ecclesiastical architecture cannot fail to be highly gratified by inspecting the 
beautiful churches that abound in Lincolnshire, as well as many interesting monastic and 
baronial remains. In travelling through the various parts of England, we have frequently 
noticed the different styles in which churches were erected, to suit, as it were, the character of 
the respective localities. In hilly and elevated districts, the low square tower generally prevails, 
sometimes crowned with a spire of little altitude, but more often without ; while in parts of the 
country that are comparatively level, we see lofty spires rising to a height that renders them 
beacons to the traveller while yet far distant from them. This is especially the case in the fens 
of Lincolnshire and in those of the neighbouring county of Huntingdonshire. The cathedral of 
Lincoln, the churches of Louth, Boston, Sleaford, Spalding, all in the former county, are 
among the finest specimens of ecclesiastical architecture to be met with in the kingdom ; 
indeed it would be impossible to find an equal number of edifices in any part of England 
possessing more variety and excellence of composition than one notices in the towns and more 
populous villages of this extensive county. The most importaut monastic remains are those of 
the Abbey of Croyland, erected about the end of the eleventh century ; and of Thornton Abbey 
erected towards the middle of the twelfth century : there are others also of lesser magnitude, 
well worthy the attention of the antiquarian student. 

It is time, however, to pass from these discursive observations to notice Mr. Lee's picture, 
which has given rise to them. The work is of considerable size, larger, perhaps, than the 
scantiness of material composing it justifies, so that we think it would have been more effective 
if painted on a smaller canvas. The sketch seems to be taken from that low part of the coast 
which, as already remarked, appears to recede into the sea, except in the extreme distance 
where a glimpse of the downs is visible. In the middle distance stands a fisherman's hut, the 
only sign of habitation that meets the eye, although there must be others not far off. judging 
from the various figures introduced : the principal feature in the scene, without which indeed 
it would be almost a blank, is the group in the foreground ; this is brought in with much skill, 
so as to give elevation to the subject, while it leads the eye, almost imperceptibly, to the other 
parts of the composition subordinate to it. The sun is rising brilliantly behind the principal 
figures, throwing them into strong relief, and reflecting the clouds above over the whole of the 
foreground. The balance of light and shade throughout this work shows a perfect knowledge 
of what is necessary to produce effect, and of the means whereby it may be satisfactorily attained 
without infringing the laws of harmony. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 




UllSUING the plan that has been adopted in the notices which 
accompany this series of engravings from the Vernon Gallery, 
in giving, where it seems most suitable, a biographical sketch 
of the deceased artists whose works form a portion of that 
collection, the introduction of the " Flower-Girl " affords an oppor- 
tunity of making some remarks on the professional career of Henry 
Howard, an artist for many years most favourably known to the 
lovers of Art; one whose talents are not so worthily represented 
in this national collection as they might have been. Unfortunately this 
is the only picture by him that hangs upon the walls in Marlborough House, 
and it, though truly excellent of its kind, would lead to the belief, where 
the contrary was not known, that Howard was a portrait-painter only ; whereas, the best of 
his works are of a purely imaginative and poetical character, as will be shown in the following 

brief narrative. 

Henry Howard, R.A., was born in 1770, two years after the foundation of the Royal Academy; 
to which institution he first contributed in 1 794, while studying at Rome : from which city he sent 
to the Academy a picture from Gessner's " Death of Abel." From this period to the time 
of his decease, in 1847, his name appeared without, it is believed, a single intermission in the 
catalogues of the annual exhibitions at Somerset House, and in Trafalgar Square ;— a singular 
instance, not only of perseverance and assiduous attention to his profession, but likewise of 
that freedom from uncontrollable circumstances which, at one time or another, are generally 
found to interrupt a continuous practice throughout a life prolonged to near four-score years. 
In 1795, he returned to London, and took up his residence in the Strand, near to Somerset 
House ; contributing to the exhibition of the same year four pictures — " Puck," " Ariel," 
"Satan Awaking in the Burning Lake," and a portrait. In 1796, he exhibited six pictures, 
the principal being, " The Planets Drawing Light from the Sun," and " The Rise of Morning. 
The two following years produced several works of a similar character, as well as some portraits. 
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■which the lover of pure and genuine art desired to have. Possessing a refined taste and some- 
what cultivated mind, which directed his pencil to the fabulous heroes and heroines of antiquity, 
rather than to the truths which history brings before us or the ordinary occurrences of daily 
life, he still was deficient in the ability to work out his ideas with certainty and success. Yet in 
the absence of much that is necessary to constitute a great painter, his earlier works, especially, 
are entitled to no little commendation ; his later pictures exhibiting but too plainly, indications of 
feebleness of conception and decaying powers of execution. Nor must he be denied the merit of 
persevering in a course of practice 'which, in itself, takes rank with the loftiest, and which, so far 
as his own pecuniary interests were concerned, he " loved not wisely, but too well." Had he 
been born twenty years earlier, his name might have been honourably enrolled among the 
original founders of the Academy ; as it is, however, his works may be regarded as connecting 
links between the past and the present generation of British artists, partaking of each, yet 
recognised by neither, and adding but little to the reputation of our School. 

The picture of " The Flower Girl " is, it is believed, a portrait of Miss Howard, daughter of 
the painter ; it was exhibited at the Royal Academy under the title of " The Artist's Daughter ; " 
the pose of the figure, though erect, is easy, the expression of the face is sweet and contemplative, 
and the work is painted with delicacy, and a most harmonious tone of rich but sober colouring, 
relieved by the gay hues of the flowers, and by a bright green ribbon that confines the sleeves of 
the dress. The subject seems to suggest some such idea as is conveyed in the following hues : — 

A maiden walked out in a garden one morn, 
While the dew-drops still covered its emerald lawn, 
And the breezes, 'mid sunshine, played o'er the parterre, 
Gently parting her tresses of dark auburn hair. 

She gathered white lilies, the sweet honey-bell, 
And clusters of blossoms where bees love to dwell ; 
And she bore them away her own lattice to grace, 
But a rose-bud she plucked, found a more favoured place. 

First scatt'ring the moisture that made its leaves wet, 
She stripped off the thorns on its tender atalk set, 
Then laid it to rest in her bosom, — a shrine 
That would hallow the costliest gem of the mine. 

Oh, why did that maid choose to honour the rose, 
Of all the gay flowers the garden bestows P 
It has many as sweet, and as many as fair, 
And some that surpass it in beauty are there. 

But mcthought as she placed it I heard a voice Bay, 
" Bright rose-bud, whose fragrance outlives thy decay— 
I would that, like thee, my heart's graces may shed 
An odour of holiness when I am dead." 

The lectures delivered by Howard in his capacity of Professor of Painting, at the Royal 
Academy, are far below those of Reynolds and Fuscli, in dealing with the philosophy of art. 
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Like many other painters who would gladly have devoted their talents to the production of 
ideal or historical works, Howard found that portrait-painting was, after all, the more lucrative 
branch of the arts ; and to that, for some time, he chiefly confined his practice, yet without 
entirely neglecting the more pleasing and varied department to which he was sincerely and 
devotedly attached. His reputation, however, had now become so firmly established among the 
leading artists of the time that, in 1801, he was elected an Associate of the Academy, to which 
he sent that year, " A Scene from Comus ," " Achilles "Wounded by Paris," and " The Angel 
Waking Peter in the Prison." In 1801, 1802, and 1803, respectively, he exhibited " Love 
Animating the statue of Pygmalion," "Mutius Scasvola," and "The Sounding of the Sixth 
Angel's Trumpet;" and, in the following year, "Sabrina." In 1806, he produced his "Hero 
and Leander," one of his very best pictures; and, in 1807, "The Infant Bacchus Brought 
by Mercury to the Nymphs of Nysa." In 1807, Howard and the late T. Phillips the portrait- 
painter, were elected Academicians, when the former sent in as his diploma picture, " The Four 
Angels Issuing from the River Euphrates." On the death of Richards, in 1811, Howard 
succeeded him in the honourable post of Secretary to the Royal Academy ; and in 1833, on 
the resignation of Phillips, he was appointed Professor of Painting, both of which offices he 
continued to fill to within a short period of his death, which took place at Oxford in 1847. 

It will readily be supposed that so long and unwearied a professional life, as was Howard's, 
would necessarily produce a multitude of pictures ; the list already given contains only some of 
his principal works. Independent of his portraits, which were exceedingly numerous, and chiefly 
of an ideal character, or habited in the quaint costumes of bygone ages, he painted a large number 
of subjects embracing the widest range of mythological history, or borrowed from Shakspeare 
and Milton. " Paradise Lost," " Comus," " The JEneid," and " The Odyssey," were the treasure- 
houses which opened up to the painter inexhaustible sources of imaginative wealth. Occasionally, 
too, we find him referring to sacred history, as in his " Jewish Exiles," — and " The Nativity." 

It may very naturally be asked then, " what has become of all these works, the result of so 
prolonged a lifetime and of such professional assiduity T'— -but the question is not so easily 
answered. Few of the collections of our principal amateurs contain any examples of Howard's 
pencil ; the Duke of Sutherland possesses one of the best, " The Hours ;" the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
at his seat, Bowood, Wiltshire, has" A Female with a Mandoline;" and among Mr. Sheepshanks's 
fine collection of English masters, are two or three specimens ; and in the " Soano Museum " 
are a subject from "Comus," "Lear and Cordelia," and "The Contention of Oberon and 
Titania ;" but beyond these we cannot with certainty point out where others are to be met 
with. Whether the majority of his ideal pictures ever found purchasers is a matter of some 
doubt ; if they did, they are very closely concealed from public recognition. The truth is, 
Howard, although, as previously remarked, favourably known as an artist, did not succeed in 
attaining such a degree of popularity as would suffice to make his works covetable ; he was too 
high for one class of collectors, not high enough for the other : his subjects were too 
classical to pleaso the ordinary purchaser, while his skill as an artist did not reach that point 
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But bis intellectual powers were of no mean order, and this, added to his technical knowledge of 
painting, and a refinement, approaching to elegance of expression, made him a judicious and 
agreeable critic. We may cite as an example of these qualities the following extract from Ins 
remarks upon the genius of Lawrence. " In the intellectual treatment of bis portraits be lias 
produced a surprising variety of bappy and original combinations, and bas generally convoyed, 
with the feeling and invention of a poet, the best representation of his subjects, seizing the 
most interesting expression of countenance which belonged to each ; in this respect he has 
perhaps shown a greater dramatic power than either of his illustrious rivals, Vandyke and 
Velasquez ; and, certainly, in painting beauty be yields to none. lie has sometimes been 
censured for rather a theatrical taste in his attitudes, approaching to the meretricious ; but in 
general they are dignified, graceful, and easy. Early in life he aimed at a depth and richness 
of tone more readily to be found in Titian and the best Italian colourists, than in the hues of 
nature in this country ; but he gradually quitted this style, and imitated closely the freshness of 
his models as he found them ; striving to givo Lis works the utmost brilliancy and vigour of 
which his materials were capable. Hence, if his pictures seldom possess the mellow sweetness 
of Reynolds, he often surpassed him in some of the above-mentioned qualities. In vivid and 
varied chiar'oscuro he has perhaps no rival, and may be said to have enlarged the boundaries of 
his art, changing by degrees the character of our annual exhibitions, and giving them at length 
one of acknowledged and unprecedented splendour. This extraordinary force and vivacity of 
effect, the gracefulness of his manipulation, and those animated expressions of the ' human face 
divine ' which his powerful skill in drawing enabled him to fix so admirably on canvas, constitute 
his peculiar distinction and glory as an original artist, and his unquestionable claim to the 
title of a man of genius." 
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THE COVER-SIDE. 




E know not where the sketch was made from which this charming 
little picture has been painted, but it bears so close a resemblance to 
a spot associated with some of our early years, that we never look at 
the work without being reminded of the locality and the amusement 
it afforded. 

The place we allude to was situated on the borders of an extensive 
heath, covered in summer-time with the bright yellow gorse, the tall 
broom-shrubs bearing flowers almost as golden, and " banks whereon the wild 
thyme grow " in the highest luxuriance ; the chaffinch and linnet built their 
nests in the former, while the lark mado hers amid the tufts of purple blossom put 
forth by the latter. On one side of this heath a path similar to that seen in the 
foreground of Mr. Lee's picture led into a thick wood elevated considerably above the level of 
the open ground, and stretching along a distance of two or three miles. The front of the wood 
overlooked a gradual but deep declivity of corn-fields and hop-gardens, extending to a flat 
table-land of the richest pasturage on which flocks and herds were continually grazing. 
Beyond this a broad winding river showed at all times ships large and small, bearing the 
merchandise of half the earth ; while on the opposite banks the eye was carried over a wide 
expanse of verdant country, broken here and there by gently rising grounds till lost in distance. 
Lighted up by the brilliancy of a western sun, no landscape could surpass in beauty the scene 
thus imperfectly described ; it was one that Claude himself would have been delighted to paint. 
We have spoken of what we remember some twenty-five years since ; the march of 
innovation has been busy here as elsewhere during this period of time ; the heath is turned into 
" a fruitful land ; " the wood has almost entirely disappeared to make room for " genteel 
villa residences ;" a highway, over which the " iron-horse " dashes at his utmost speed, divides the 
green pastures ; and what in our eyes is far more distasteful than even the fuming steam- 
engine, omnibuses — those most unpicturesquc of all conveyances — may be seen at stated times 
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toiling up tbc narrow sandy roads between high banks, and under a canopy of oak brandies, 
conveying tbe settlers in tins new formed settlement to tbeir respective habitations and the 
neighbouring villages. 

But it may be doubted whether the charming scenery surrounding our " cover-side " would 
have greatly interested some half-dozen school-boys, if there had not been a presiding spirit 
whose occasional presence there was the only inducement for them to visit it. This genius loci 
was an old man, named Richard, but better known to us by the title of " Sir Francis," which he 
also bore in the village where he resided. Sir Francis was a tall, thin, venerable looking 
person, with an intelligent countenance, which would have been handsome, had not a 
peculiar expression of his eyes marred its beauty, giving to it an appearance not the most 
inviting. Report said that in his younger days the old man had been somehow or other 
mixed up with the celebrated election-business which consigned his distinguished prototype, the 
" Glory of Westminster " to the Tower, and Richard used himself to drop some hints, rather 
confidentially to us, that such had been the case ; it was this, indeed, that gave him his 
title, as he used sometimes to observe, they were both "political martyrs." He was a 
dexterous hand at snaring a rabbit, and as long as he confined his practice to the taking these 
animals. so destructive to the interest of the farmers, he was permitted to exercise it : but some- 
how or other it happened — " he never could toll how it was, and it was no fault of his, he could 
not help it " — somehow or other a hare would get into his wires, and a pheasant into his net, 
and for these little " political offences," so he called them, Richard used to pass a few weeks 
occasionally in "the public mansion of the county town, a martyr to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty," to use his own favourite expression. Whenever we missed him for a month 
or two from his accustomed haunt, we were generally right in assuming that he had taken 
possession of his " town residence," where, we believe, he ultimately died. 

Our acquaintance with the old man commenced by seeing him one afternoon with his 
muzzled ferrets and nets engaged in taking rabbits from their burrows in the high sand-banks 
at the edge of the wood to which reference has been made ; and thither we used frequently to 
find our way to his assistance, and to make a purchase of some portion of his " hard 
earnings," as, with a grave face, he called the rabbits. 

Mr. Lee's " Cover-Side " is a faithful representation of a bit of wood-scenery, and is painted 
with greater attention to detail than he generally now exhibits. The masses of foliage are 
touched in with much delicacy, and their forms are light and graceful. The entire canvas is 
covered, in the upper part, with boughs and loaves, so that we only have a peep here and there 
of the blue sky: yet there is neither opacity, nor heaviness in the work, while the herbage in the 
foreground is carefully studied from nature. Additional value attaches to the picture from the 
figures in it being sketched in by Sir E. Landscer j the idea of the dogs looking on as if to see 
that the game is properly bagged, is excellent. 
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A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, 




R. HART was, if he be not at present, a member of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, and is therefore well qualified, from his knowledge of the manners 
and customs of that ancient people, to represent with accuracy the rites and 
ceremonies of their church. Most of his pictures refer in some way or 
other to the Jews, or to subjects wherein "the pomp and circumstance" 
of sacred worship are celebrated, as will be seen from a brief notice of his principal 
exhibited works. 

The father of this artist was, we believe, a professor of the Hebrew language ; and we find, 
on referring to the catalogues of the Royal Academy, that the first picture exhibited there, in 
1826, by the son, was a portrait of his father. In 1829, he exhibited another portrait, that of 
" A Foreign Gentleman ;" but in the following year ho selected a more important subject, 
" Isaac of York in the Dungeon of the Castle of Reginald Front de Bomf," from Scott's 
" Ivanhoe," a picture which we marked at the time as showing considerable merit, and promising 
well for the future. In 1831, Mr. Hart exhibited " English Nobility receiving the Communion 
of the Catholic Church in a private chapel, in the early part of the sixteenth century ;" and 
in 1832, " G-iacopo Quorini, said to be a descendant of the Emperor Galba, refusing to enter 
into the compact with Boemondo Thiepolo, to put to death the Doge Gardenigo : 1310." His 
next work, exhibited in the following year, was "The Bishop, Presbyter, Assistant, and 
Remainder of the Clergy, passing through a chapel after high mass, in the Reign of Henry 
VIII." ; this was succeeded, in 1834, by " The Quarrol Scene between Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Duke of Buckingham;" and, in 1835, by a subject from Scott's " Talisman," "Richard I. 
receiving the Cup from Saladin disguised as a Physician." 

A succession of such subjects as the above, painted with much skill, could not fail to attract 
the notice of the members of the Royal Academy, and accordingly in the list for 1836, we find 
Mr. Hart's name enrolled among the Associates, and attached to three pictures contributed in 
the same year, of which throe the most important was " The Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
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More, receiving the Benediction of his Father, Judge More, in the Court of King's Bench." 
From this period, and till he was elected an Academician, in 1840, his principal works were 
"Hannah, Samuel, and Eli," "The Prophet Ezekicl," "An Early Reading of Shakspeare," 
"Prince Edward and Eleanor," "Lady Jane Grey at the place of her Execution," "The 
Theological Controversy," and " Henry I. of England receiving intelligence ot the Shipwreck 
of his Son." In the first year after his receiving the highest academical honours, Mr. Hart 
exhibited seven pictures, of which the most distinguished were "A Scene in a Polish Synagogue," 
the work, we believe, that is here engraved ; a " Portrait of the late Duke of Sussex," painted 
for the Jews' Hospital, Mile End ; and " Jessica and Lorenzo." His name does not appear in 
the catalogue for 1842; but in 1843 it is appended to two pictures, " Dinner-time in the 
Refectory of the Franciscan Convent of the Oqui Santi, at Florence," and " The Interior of the 
Cathedral at Pisa." Among subsequent productions most worthy of especial notice, we may 
point out " The Cathedral at Modcna during the Elevation of the Host ; " " The Sacristy of the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence ;" " James I. of Scotland, when a boy, in Windsor 
Castle ;" " The Parting of Sir Thomas More from his Daughter, Margaret Roper ;" " The Festival 
of the Law;" "The Interior of the Church of San Benedetto, Subiaco ; " "Milton Visiting 
Galileo, when a prisoner in the Inquisition, near Florence, in 1638 ;" " The Rejoicing of the 
Law " — sketched in a synagogue at Leghorn ; " Benvenuto Cellini giving Instructions to his 
Assistant to prepare the model for his bronzo Group of Perseus." 

This list of subjects will convey a tolerably accurate idea of the bent of Mr. Hart's mind as 
an artist ; it evidently takes in a wide range, and aims at accomplishing much that is elevated 
in Art : sometimes he succeeds in doing this, but not always ; for, while his conceptions are 
generally good, he occasionally lacks the power to express vigorously and emphatically his own 
ideas ; and moreover his colouring, though vivid, is frequently deficient both in truth and 
harmony. He has, however, painted many really good pictures ; and we have seen some 
life-size heads by him, possessing every quality of sterling excellence. 

The picture of " The Jewish Synagogue " is a small, but very clever work, exhibiting the 
ceremony of " The Reading of the Law ;" the figures arc presumed to be Polish ; they are most 
picturesquely grouped, and richly habited, and the light is thrown upon each group so as to 
make the whole subservient to the principal figures — the high priest and his assistants. The 
treatment of the subject altogether, and its composition, remind us of Rembrandt, which is 
the best compliment that can be paid to the artist. 

The reading of the law among the ancient Jews was practised only at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, one of the three great festivals of the Church which required the attendance of 
all the people at Jerusalem. Josephus writes thus concerning the ceremony : — " When the 
multitude are assembled together unto the Holy City, for sacrificing every seventh year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, let the high priest stand upon a high desk, where he may bo heard, and 
let him read the laws to all the people ; and let neither the women nor the children be hindered 
from hearing, no, nor the servants neither : for it is a good thing that those laws should be 
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engraven on their souls, and preserved in their memories, that so it may not be possible to blot 
them out ; for, by this means, they will not be guilty of sin, when they cannot plead ignorance 
of what the laws have enjoined them," &c. Among the modern Jews, portions of the law are 
read at the daily services, but in the morning only, answering in some measure to our " lessons " 
for the day ; after the recital of certain prayers, the book of the law, which is a large roll, as 
seen in the picture, is taken out of the ark, with great solemnity, by the chazan or reader, and 
held up ; it is then unfolded and read in seven sections, by as many readers, the two first 
being ministers, the other seculars ; the reader recites the original text in Hebrew, in a low 
whispering voice, and an interpreter by his side translates it aloud to the people : any person is 
eligible to read it, except a female. 

The interior of a modern Jewish synagogue, as described in the " Bible Cyclopaedia," edited 
by Mr. Goodhugh and Dr. W. C. Taylor, will not be without interest to those who have never 
entered one, and will throw some light on the arrangement of Mr. Hart's picture : — " It was 
required to build the synagogue in the highest part within the city, according to the command 
of Ezra, ' to set up the house of our God.' In conformity with this rule, the Jews still erect 
their synagogues on the highest spot they can conveniently procure. The walls are wainscoted 
or whitewashed, and inscribed with texts of Scripture, inciting to devotion. In the middle of 
the synagogue is the desk or pulpit, surrounded with rails, and large enough to accommodate 
three or four persons : here the book of the law is unrolled with great solemnity, and read to 
the people ; and here sits the preacher, or expounder, when he addresses the congregation. 
The principal object in the synagogue is a curtained chest, representing the Ark of the Covenant, 
in which are kept the synagogue manuscripts of the law, and other copies of the Hebrew 
Scripture. The ark is always set towards Jerusalem ; the benches are so disposed that the 
conoreo-ation face the ark ; the upper benches front the people, so arranged, however, as not to 
allow the persons there seated to turn their backs on the ark, which would be held profane ; 
on these upper benches sit the rulers and rabbis. These seats were much affected by the 
Pharisees, because, facing the people, they drew on themselves the attention of all, by their 
show of extraordinary devotion, to which allusion is made in Matthew, xxiii. 6. The seats 
nearest the ark are generally purchased by rich Jews. Besides the ark, the synagogue contains 
other chests, for keeping the books of prayer, the veils worn by the Jews during the service, 
the candles for lighting the synagogue, the trumpets and horns for proclaiming the fasts, new 
moons &c. From the ceiling and walls are suspended lamps, and at the door are boxes for 
voluntary alms. The women sit apart from the men, in a latticed gallery, where they can 
hear the service without being seen." 

The Feast of Tabernacles, to which allusion lias been made, was instituted to commemorate 
the dwelling of the Hebrew nation in tents in the wilderness, and was also a thanksgiving for 
the harvest; it was held seven days in the month of Tisri, that is, from the 15th to the 23rd 
of October ; the last was the greatest day. During tho celebration, the people dwelt in arbours 
made of boughs of citron, myrtle, palm, olive, and willow ; on the last day, they drew water 
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from the pool of Siloam, and poured it out before the altar. The modem Jews also hold the 
feast for seven days, making arbours when possible, but always forming a procession round the 
synagogue, holding a citron in the right hand, and a bundle of branches in the left. 

Every matter, bearing even the distant reference to this extraordinary people, cannot 
but be regarded with exceeding interest, whether relating to their civil or religious liistory, 
if it be possible to separate the one from the other, when the connexion between the 
two is so closely interwoven. And we often wonder how infidelity and scepticism can exist 
in the minds of any who have studied biblical literature, and have at the same time made 
themselves acquainted with the condition, and manners and customs of the modern Jews ; for tho 
meanest among them is a striking and veritable example of the truths of Scripture. While 
scarcely a vestige remains which can connect any other nation with its ancient progenitors ; 
while the most powerful kingdoms of profane history have long since been swept away, and 
every trace of identity lost, except their respective localities, the Jews still survive a distinct 
race among every people — men without country, children without inheritance, save that of 
reproach : — 

" ] leap woes upon us, scatter us abroad, 
Earth's scorn and hissing ; to the race of men 
A loathsome proverb ; spuru'd by every foot, 
And cura'd by every tongue j our heritage 
And birthright— bondage j and our very brows 
Bearing, like Cain's, the outcast mark of hate : 
Israel will still be Israel, still will boast 
Her fallen Temple, her departed glory ; 
And, wrapt in conscious righteousness, defy 
Earth's utmost hate, and answer scorn with scorn !" 

Milman's Fall of Jerusalem. 
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LAKE AVERNUS. 




N this age of universal travel, not only from one part of a country 

to another, hut also throughout almost the "whole European 

continent, it seems a task altogether useless to describe a locality 

with which thousands are as well acquainted as ourselves. Italy 

is no longer the comparatively unexplored region it was when 

Wilson painted this picture from one of its sunniest and most 

alluring ranges of scenery. Now if the reader will refer to the engraving, in 

a former number of this work, from Turner's picture of " The Golden Bough," 

which professes to be a view of the same subject, he will see, from the difference of 

treatment it has received from each, with what diversity of thought and feeling 

each artist must have entered upon his task of representation. Turner has so 

falsified the scene, by idealising it through his wondrous imaginative powers, 

that we scarcely recognise in it one feature of its actual identity. Of this picture 

we may say, with the poet Rogers, when speaking of its locality : — 

" Everywhere 
Fable and Truth have shed, in rivalry, 
Each her peculiar influence. Fable came, 
And laughed and sung, arraying Truth in flowers, 
Like a young child, her grandam. Fable came ; 
Earth, sea, and sky reflecting, as she flew, 
A thousand, thousand colours not their own ; 
And at her bidding, lo! a dark descent 
To Tartarus, and those thrice happy fields, 
Those fields with ether pure, and purple light 
Ever enriched, scenes by Him * pourtrayed 
Who here was wont to wander, here invoke 
The sacred Muses, here receive, record 
What they revealed, and on the western shore, 
Sleeps in a silent grove, o'erlookiug thee, 
Beloved Parthenope." f 



Virgil. 



f The ancient name of Naples. 
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In opposition to Tumor's poetical dream, stands Wilson's natural representation of the Lake 
as it appeared in his time, and as it may be seen, with very little alteration, at the present. 
Avernus, or Averno, as it is now called, is a circular sheet of water not more than a mile and a 
half in circumference ; the water is clear and of great depth, and is surrounded with high banks 
which are covered with vineyards and gardens. On its south-eastern side, the scene, though in 
some degree secluded, is highly pleasing ; very different from the gloominess with which the 
writers of antiquity invested it, when they speak of its shores being the abodes of the 
Cimmerians, a people on whom the sun never shone, on account of the impenetrable darkness 
with which the land was covered by the thick and foul exhalations from the waters. It is 
likely, however, that when the surrounding banks were covered with forest trees overhanging 
the lake, it might have had a much more dismal appearance than at present ; but the trees had 
been cut down even before Strabo's time — the commencement of the Christian era — and the sides 
of the hills partially covered with vines, &c. On the south-eastern side of Lake Avernus stands 
a largo and lofty octagonal edifice of brick, which is not seen in Wilson's picture ; this building 
is vaulted and has niches in the walls ; it is supposed by some to have been a temple, and by 
others a bath. The stoiy of this locality emitting such impurities as to kill birds that flew 
over its surface, may not have been altogether unfounded, as the whole region is of volcanic 
formation, and there is little doubt of the Lake itself being the crater of a volcano. Hence too, 
perhaps, the origin of the fable, that it was the entrance to the infernal regions, — 

" Facilis descensus Avemi :" 

the ancients considered its waters indispensable in all enchantments and magical arts. 

With what different ideas do we contemplate the scene reposing in the tranquillity of a 
delicious sunset, as we find it in Wilson's picture. Beyond the lake the e} r e is carried over the 
blue waters which stretch towards the Bay of Naples and Mount Vesuvius, while we look in 
vain for any of those sights and sounds of gloomy portent that the old classic writers have 
associated with it. We leave their fabulous but poetical descriptions to others who may prefer 
fiction to fact, being ourselves quite content to see Avernus, and think of it too, through the 
natural medium of the artist's pencil. 
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A FETE CHAMPETRE. 





NE cannot avoid a feeling of regret that an artist like Stotliard, 
whose works have had so great influence upon the Arts and illus- 
trated literature of our country, should have found no competent 
biographer to do justice to his talents and industry. With tho 
exception of a few brief notices in periodical publications at the 
period of his death, no history of his life and labours has ever been 
written, and it is to bo feared that now all hope of seeing such a history 
must be fallacious.* And yet what materials might not have been gathered from 
the associations and experience of him, who for nearly half a century had been 
connected with our Royal Academy ; the contemporary of Reynolds, of Barry, 
of Northcote, Nollekens, and Flaxman, and of the host of distinguished men who 
flourished with him during thirty years and moro of the present century. How 
much amusement and instruction might not be gleaned from Stothard's intercourse 
with the world of Art and its patrons, during the prolonged period of his pilgrimage in it ; and 
how much that is curious, if not profitable, might not wo learn from his dealings with the 
publishers whose books he was so frequently called upon to illustrate, and who are said to "feed 
and fatten upon the braius of authors and artists." Had Sfcothard been cast in a different 
mould, — had he been less modest and retiring of disposition, more energetic in pushing himself 
into public notice, — wo should doubtless have had an auto-biography from his pen that would 
have formed a valuable history of the rise and progress of the British school of Art. 

Stothard's disposition of mind was peculiarly sensitive to every thing that bore even 
remotely on the Art he loved. The period when ho commenced his practice as an artist 
was favourable to the development of his powers as an illustrator of the gentle and tender in 
sentiment. The "age of chivalry" had not then entirely passed away, to make room for an 

* Since tins was written, a " life of Thomas Stotliard, R.A.," has boon announced from the nen of his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Bray, the distinguished novelist. 
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in Lis figures. The personages introduced into his "Pilgrimage to Canterbury," and its 
companion work, " The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon," must he exempted from the latter 
observation ; his drawing, too, as we remarked on a previous occasion, was oftentimes most 
defective. But the object of the artist seemed to be less a desire to captivate by the personal 
beauty of his figures than to invite attraction by the charms of his entire work, viewed relatively 
to its several parts with each other. One fact however must not be lost sight of, with, 
reference to his compositions where the nude figure was introduced, they almost invariably 
are characterised by the greatest purity of thought. Stothard's mind was ever one that 
" thinketh no evil ;" still less could he express it, even indirectly, on his canvas. 

The picture here engraved under the title of " A Fete Champetre " was marked in Mr. 
Vernon's own catalogue, as a " Scene from the Midsummer Night's Dream," a mistake which it 
is difficult to account for, seeing that the work introduces us to a group of mortals whose revels 
are not quite of the refined and unearthly character we expect to see in Titania and her train. 
It is in fact nothing more than a dance 

" Under the trees, 'neatli the merry green trees," 

conceived in the true spirit of Watteau, but of a more rustic character than the courtly 
Frenchman painted. The composition is highly animated, and the revellers are sketched in 
with much grace, spirit, and vivacity. 
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A LAKE IN CUMBERLAND. 




HIS picture is the production of an artist whose merits are, in 
the present day, too much overlooked, though he at one time held 
a high position both here and in France. This indifference can 
only arise from the fact of other painters succeeding him whose 
talents undoubtedly hare surpassed his own ; still it will not be 
denied that he possessed acquirements of no mean order, and 
these too of a varied character ; for he painted both battles, 
lg-pieces, and landscapes, with equal skill. The latter especially arc 
by a judicious selection of subject, treated with bold and vigorous 
handling. 
Philip James de Loutherbourg was born at Strasburg, in France, in 1740. His 
father was a miniature painter, who subsequently settled in Paris, and died there 
in 1768. Young De Loutherbourg first studied under Tischbein, and afterwards 
under Francesco Casanova, who was at that period a popular historical painter. On leaving the 
school of the latter master, De Loutherbourg commenced practising for himself, and soon made 
himself known by tho excellence of such subjects as have already been referred to ; in his land- 
scapes embellished with cattle and figures, he seems to have aimed, and not without some 
degree of success, in imitating Nicholas Bergbem. Yet while his peculiar forte undoubtedly 
lay in this department of Art, he was enabled, by the instruction he had received from Casanova, 
to give to his battle and hunting-pieces a wider range, and a more diversified character than a 
mere landscape painter would have ventured upon. His works were, in process of time, 
universally admired ; and, in 1768, he was made a member of the Academy of Painting in 
Paris. Notwithstanding the success he met with among his countrymen, he resolved to come 
over to England, whither his reputation had preceded him ; accordingly he settled himself in 
London in 1771, and was soon after elected a member of our Royal Academy ; he was also 
engaged as scene-painter at the Opera, and it is believed also at Drury Lane Theatre : in this 
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province of art — -which, in later times, has occupied the attention of some of the most eminent 
artists, David Roberts, Stanfield, and others— De Loutherhourg showed great ability, and 
continued to display it for many years. His vigorous style of composition, his poetical 
imagination, and his perfect knowledge of scenic effect, well qualified him for a department of 
Art that requires them all, and which is held to be a subordinate, or inferior one, only because 
its productions are soon laid aside, and entirely forgotten. It is almost unnecessary to remark- 
to what perfection scene-painting has, within the last few years, been brought in England, 
where it has assumed a position such as no other country of Europe can boast. 

This artist may bo said to have originated those highly pleasing exhibitions which now have 
become so numerous and popular under the name of " Dioramas ; " for, soon after his settlement 
here, he got up a novel and ingenious exhibition, displaying the changes of the elements and 
then phenomena, in a calm, and moonlight, and a stormy sunset at sea ; to this work, which 
became very attractive, he gave the title of Eidophusikon, a word compounded from the Greek, 
and which may be translated " a sight of the productions of nature." 

Besides a great variety of easel pictures, such as that here engraved, and others of a varied 
character, Dc Loutherhourg painted several pictures on a more important scale, commemorating 
many of the most remarkable events of the time, and the achievements of British valour. 
Among these the most popular were "Lord Howe's Victory of the 1st of June f the " Siege of 
Valenciennes ; " and the " Grand Review on Worley Common, by George III. ; " now in the 
Queen's collection. For Macklin's splendid edition of the Bible, he painted the " Destruction of 
the Assyrian Host under Sennacherib," and the "Deluge :" the latter was considered his best 
historical picture ; he also etched several of his own compositions. His death took place at 
Hammersmith Terrace, near London, in 1812. 

The "Lake in Cumberland " is a very fair example of this artist's landscapes ; the view is 
well selected, and treated with great power ; the colouring is perhaps a little too gay and 
meretricious— a fault resulting probably from his French education ; it is also rather deficient in 
aerial perspective, but his effective management of light and shade, by the breadth of effect 
it produces, renders the work well adapted for engraving. 
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THE WAYSIDE IN ITALY. 



Y no moans the least interesting matter afforded by foreign travel is 
the opportunity one has of noticing the habits and customs of the 
people among whom we may happen to be sojourning, offering, as 
they frequently do, subject for reflection, or for amusement, or for 
instruction ; and, not seldom, by contrast with our own, for thought- 
fulness to Him " who has made us to differ." Notwithstanding the 
vast and important changes which the last half-century has wrought 
upon the face of the European continent, as well as upon that of our 
sea-girt isle, there are nooks and corners of the land and habitations of men, 
where the feet of the innovator have not yet trodden, and the simplicity of pri- 
mitive times has been handed down, through successive ages, from fathers to 
Mdren. And what a relief is it to the mind to escape from the restless, wear- 
ing turmoil of busy life to some of these far-away and secluded spots, sheltered from the 
influences which rob man of half his existence, and make what is left him one of anxiety and 
trouble. Yet it is not to be inferred that guilt and evil passions are found only in teeming 
cities ; crime lurks every where, but it finds a kindlier soil amid the dense masses of population 
than where they are more thinly scattered ; while the ignorance and superstition of the rustic 
villager frequently make him as debased a creature, in the eyes of the intelligent, as vice makes 
the dweller in crowded communities. 

To make oneself acquainted with the character and condition of a nation, it is not sufficient 
to take a rapid, railroad glance at it ; this will only lead to unsatisfactory conclusions, and 
frequently to positive error, the hasty traveller too often taking two or three examples of a class 
as types of a whole people ; the judgment thus passed will generally be found to be prejudiced 
and unjust. Thus we have heard the Italians stigmatised as a degraded, vindictive race, 
utterly unworthy of then - noble ancestry ; while wo have also the testimony of those who have 
dwelt among them, that the higher classes are polite, amiable, generous, high-minded ; and 
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that the peasantry of the country arc as free from the failings of tlieir class, as those of any 
Other country under the sun ; possessing- an intelligence united with simplicity of manners. Q 
contrasts favourably with the peasantry of most European countries. But leaving this point of 
controversy to be settled by others, there are few who will dispute the fact that Italy and its 
inhabitants are abundantly fruitful in themes for pictorial illustration, presenting, oven in 
modern state of society, models for every department of Art as perfect as those on which the 
great masters of antiquity founded their reputation. 

Mr. Penry Williams, the painter of the " Wayside in Italy," has long been a resident in that 
country ; he is an artist of great ability, which is principally shown in his scenes from Italian 
life : his practice is chiefly confined to such subjects, and he has hero introduced us to a peasant 
family resting by the wayside, under one of those crosses which are to be seen along the high- 
ways of Italy. It may be presumed, without giving the rein to imagination, that the travellers 
are on a pilgrimage to the sacred city, or to the shrine of some favoured saint, as they bear 
evidences of weary wandering. The pilgrim father has fallen asleep with Ids staff in hand, and 
the young mother takes the opportunity allowed by the repose, to attend to her infant charge. 
Another couple, who are apparently not travelling on a similar mission, are seen turning the 
angle of the pathway that leads to the cross, and the distance is closed in by a range of hills 
somewhat low in elevation. The artist has judiciously thrown his principal light on the female 
and her infant, making this group tho most prominent feature, as it is the most interesting, in 
the work : theso two figures are very beautiful in composition and character, perfectly natural, 
and unaffected in their attitudes, and faultless in drawing ; the figure of the husband is no less 
truthful and easy in his half-reclining posture against the pedestal of the cross. The dark- 
shadows thrown by the unbroken masses of foliage bring out the foreground group in strong 
relief, the heaviness of the former being modified by the white drapery ou the distant female 
which repeats the light seen in the foreground. 

Tho picture is a small one, but excellent of its kind ; it is low in tone, like most of Mr. 
Williams's works, for he never attempts to win notice by a display of dazzling and meretricious 
colouring. Instead of this, however, which is too often made to usurp the place of more impor- 
tant qualities, or to render absolute defects less striking, we find sober and harmonious colouring 
laid on with great delicacy, and a close approximation to the peculiarity of the country and its 
inhabitants which the picturo is intended to represent. 



THE OLD PIER AT LITTLEHAMPTON; 




EW matters arc more instructive and interesting to the student of art, than to 
mako himself acquainted with the gradual development of the genius of some 
great master, to watch its growth from feebleness to power, and from the 
crude disjointed conception to the realisation of beauty and harmony. An 
intelligent and practical observer will frequently be able to trace in the 
works he studies, the various operations of the mind in the expression of 
ideas, no less than the patient labour of the hand in surmounting material difficulties, or those 
which arise from tho determination to compel it to obey the will. A painter's first question to 
himself is — what shall be my subject ? and, having made his selection, his next inquiry is — how 
shall I compose, arrange, and treat it ? And here the perplexities of his task really commence, 
in dealing with form, character, and colour, and all the other elements that make up a picture. 
It is indeed no easy task to force all these, which are not unfrequently found to be opposing 
qualities, into subserviency to one purpose, and that a purpose which others may see and 
comprehend as well as he who puts them forth. Few know with how much an artist 
has to struggle ere he achieves a triumph, and none can appreciate the value of the conquost so 
highly as himself, not because it brings peace, but because it is an incentive to future exertions : 
true genius never rests satisfied ; like the Macedonian King, it is ever looking for new 
worlds to conquer. 

Equally interesting is it for the Art-student to note the changes of style adopted by some 
painters, even when they have obtained celebrity ; as if the mind, ever restless, could not endure 
to run one unvarying round of self-same thought and action, however independent, forcible, and 
great. Numerous are the instances of such variations among both ancient and modern artists 
in many of whom the change has not been marked by improvement, so that the examination of 
works of different periods by tho same hand only leads to regret that the painter should have 
forsaken the path he had first marked out for himself. 

Callcott's picture of " The Old Tier at Littlehampton " is a striking example of his earlier 
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style of painting, so different from his later practice as scarcely to be recognised, except by one 
well conversant with all his works, as the production of his pencil. We miss here the classic 
temple and bright blue skies, and masses of golden foliage, that gained for liim the title of the 
" English Claude ; " as we do also the quiet silvery stream, the green meadows and trees, and 
herds of well-fed cattle that grace his home scenery. And yet the picture before us is one of 
transcendent merit, evincing great judgment and power ; the canvas is large, and the materials 
of the composition are few and of an ordinary kind, but they are so well distributed, and 
represented with so much grandeur of effect, that each one of them becomes important. The 
time of day indicated is the evening, and the sim is breaking forth after a storm which has 
agitated the surface of the sea, stirring it into more than ordinary motion. A beautiful warm 
watery tone pervades the whole of the work, throwing a transparent mist over the extreme 
distance, and reflecting the high lights of the sun's rays on the middle distance. The foreground 
is judiciously relieved of its solitude by the introduction of the figures ; the white horse serving 
as a point of light that adds to the brilliancy of the picture, by keeping the surrounding portions 
in subjection, while it gives distance to the " old pier," which, without such an intervening 
object, would occupy too prominent a place for a matter in itself so uninteresting. In fact the 
omission of even the most trivial object here introduced would bo felt as a loss to the whole 
composition. 

Littlehampton, once a place of considerable trade, is now a small retired village on the coast 
of Sussex, not very far from Boguor. The river Arun flows into the sea at this point, which is 
about four miles from the town of Arundel, where stands the princely castle of the Duke 
of Norfolk. The " Old Pier at Littlehampton " disappeared many years since, and the coasting 
trade that was formerly carried on there is now transferred to Arundel- 
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THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 




ASHINGTON IRVING, in one of his interesting papers in the 
" Sketch-Book," entitled " The Art of Book-Making," says :— I " have 
often wondered at the extreme fecundity of the press, and how it 
comes to pass that so many heads, on which nature seems to have 
inflicted the curse of barrenness, yet teem with voluminous productions. 
As a man travels on, however, in the journey of life, Ins objects of 
wonder daily diminish, and ho is continually finding out some very 
simple cause for some great matter of marvel." He then proceeds to describe a 
visit he paid to the reading-room of the British Museum, and how what he there 
saw, unfolded to liim a few of the mysteries of book-making and put an end to his 
astonishment, when he perceived men, apparently absorbed in the construction of 
some work of profound erudition, clipping into various books, fluttering over the leaves of 
manuscripts, taking a line out of one and a paragraph out of another, here a little, and there a 
great deal. But the practice or system, whichever it may be called, he considers is not 
altogether without advantage, for he adds ; — " may not this pilfering disposition be implanted 
in authors for wise purposes 1 may it not be the way in which Providence has taken care that 
the seeds of knowledge and wisdom shall be preserved from age to age, in spite of the inevitable 
decay of the works in which they were first produced. The beauties and fine thoughts of 
ancient and obsolete authors aro caught up by these flights of predatory writers, and cast forth 
again to flourish and bear fruit in a remote and distant tract of time." 

Now to pursue this reasoning beyond those to whom it is thus more immediately applied : 
may it not be asked if this " pilfering disposition" on the part of painters is not also productive 
of good ? wc mean not where they purloin ideas from each other, but where they borrow from 
authors such subjects as tend to exhibit their own powers of adaptation, while at the same time 
the writer appears again before the public in a new, and occasionally in a more attractive, 
shape ; and thus both receive benefit, the one by a transformation of his language into visible 
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types of beauty and expression, the other by having for his use such materials of thought, and 
such scenic descriptions, that ho can mould them into material forms at the bidding of his own 
will. It may be affirmed without fear of contradiction, that the noblest works of art ever 
promulgated by genius owe their origin to books, so that if, as an old classic writer remarks, " it 
is a greater offence to steal dead men's labours, than their clothes," painters and sculptors have 
much to answer for. But the world of literature, like the natural creation, is intended equally 
for enjoyment and instruction, and there are a multitude of minds insensible to the boautics of 
the one and the truths of the other, who can recognise both when placed before them by the 
pencil of the artist ; ay, and many an author would long since have had the crown of 
immortality shaken from his brow, if the painter's hands had never been raised to give it 
perpetuity. The sacred writings, Shakspeare, Milton in his " Paradise Lost," Scott, and others, 
require no such aids ; but even in these instances, art has not been ineffectually employed to 
interpret their meaning, explain their mysteries, and unfold their beauties ; while others are 
known to the far larger majority of the present generation, only through isolated passages of 
their works that have found translators in the genius of the artist. Spenser's " Faerie Queene," 
and Milton's " Comus " may be safely quoted as examples of this fact, for where tens have read 
these poems, thousands are acquainted with them only through the medium of pictorial illustration. 
And it would never enter into the mind of any rational being to find fault with this kind of 
metempsychosis, this transference of old ideas into new forms, seeing that the change enlarges 
their circulation and increases their value. 

Of all American writers whose works have helped to " put a girdle " across the Atlantic, 
which should bind together the two countries, none, it is believed, have proved more acceptable, 
and have been more widely diffused over our English homes, than those of "Washington Irving, 
if we except, perhaps, the novels of J. Feniinore Cooper. The peculiar favour with which 
Irving's writings have been received hei-e, is mainly owing to the entire absence of all Trans- 
Atlantic nationalisms ; when he writes about England, he thinks, and feels, and speaks as if he 
were himself a native of the old country, a wanderer in his boyhood along her green hedges 
and lanes, gathering pleasant reminiscences of her picturesque rural life, its ancient manners 
and customs ; and, in his manhood, pondering over her mighty deeds in arts and arms, and 
indulging in a lofty and generous enthusiasm that he could claim such a people as his ancestors. 
That these sentiments are not those of Mr. Irving alone, is evident from what he has said 
while lamenting the prejudices existing in the minds of English writers upon America. 
" Throughout my country," he remarks, " there was something of enthusiasm connected with 
the idea of England. We looked to it with a hallowed feeling of kindness and veneration, 
as the land of our forefathers — the august repository of the monuments and antiquities of our 
race— the birthplace and mausoleum of the sages and heroes of our paternal history. After 
our own country, there was none in whose glory we more delighted — none wdiose good opinion 
we were more anxious to possess — none toward which our hearts yearned with such throbbings 
of warm consanguinity." This is a feeling which ought ever to exist, and Ave think still does exist, 
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in the min.l of every intelligent American, notwithstanding all that has been said and written to the 
contrary on cither side of the Atlantic; he feels proud of the Saxon blood within him; while we 
should remember that the vast continont of America holds a population speaking our language, 
united to us by a host of kindred ties, aud destined, in all probability, to run with us the same 
race of universal philanthropy, freedom, and amelioration. There is much in this reflection thn t 
should cause an Englishman to exult, for what father glories not in the honour of his children, 
even though they have long left the home of their youth ? 

The foregoing remarks seem naturally to arise to us while contemplating the picture of 
" The Pride of tbe Village," which certainly OAves its origin to Mr. Irving. His series of short 
tales and essays published under the title of " The Skctch-Book," first introduced their author 
to tho English public, who gave them a most cordial reception. The sentiment of some of these 
papers, the humour of others, but above all the descriptions of English manners and customs in 
the majority of them, written with so much truth, candour, and pathos, and in a style of elaborate 
and elegant diction, could not fail to commend them to every reader of taste. In fact, there are few 
works in our language exhibiting more of gentle affections and graceful description, so that we 
were not surprised to hear a remark, made to us one day by a very clever man of most extensive 
reading, — "that if his library dwindled down to half a dozen volumes, he would keep the 
' Sketch-Book ' amoug the six." There is a manliness and a generosity of sentiment in all that 
Mr. Irving has written, and so much good sense and correct judgment, that one feels satisfied 
with what he says, as well as interested in his manner of saying it. 

" The Pride of the Village " is one of the most pathetically told tales in the volume : it relates 

the history of a young girl, whose funeral he saw, or is supposed to have seen, in a beautifully 

retired village in one of the most rural counties of England. A young military officer, 

quartered near the spot for a considerable time, had found the way to her heart before she 

seemed herself to be conscious of the fact, aud as many others have done, he made a toy of it. 

Orders at length arrived for the removal of the troops, and then they parted— on his side as if 

they had never met, but on hers with a broken heart, The sequel of the story may easily be 

divined, but wo will extract the passage from Mr. Irving's book, which forms the subject of 

Mr Horsley's picture. — " She never even mentioned her lover's name ; but would lay her 

head on her mother's bosom, and weep in silence. * * * In this way she was seated 

between her parents one Sunday afternoon, tho lattice was thrown open, and the soft air 

that stole in, brought with it the fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which her own 

hands had trained round the -window. Her father had just been reading a chapter from 

the Bible ; it spake of the vanity of wordly things, and of the joys of heaven ; it seemed to 

have diffused comfort and serenity through her bosom. Her eye was fixed on the distant 

village church, tho bell had tolled for the evening service, the last villager was lagging into 

the porch, and everything had sank into that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day of rest. 

* * * A tear trembled in her soft blue eye — Was she thinking of her faithless lover % 

or were her thoughts wandering to that distant churchyard, into whose bosom she might 
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soon be gathered?" — A few minutes after her repentant lover, unconscious of her state, 
suddenly returns, throws himself at her feet, only to see her eyes closed for ever. It is a 
fitting motto which the author has placed at the head of the tale : — 

" May no wolfe howle. ; no screech owle stir 
A wing about thy sepulchre ! 
No boysterous winds or storms come hither, 

To stnrve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth ! but like a spring 
Love keep it ever flourishing." 

IIeiibick. 

In dilating upon the subject of the picture we must not, however, lose sight of the painter. 
Mr. J. Callcott Horsley is of a family distinguished in the artistic and musical world, he claims 
relatiouslup with Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., Dr. Callcott, the celebrated glee composer, and 
he is, we believe, a son of Mr. Horsley, of the Chapel Royal, also an eminent composer. The 
artist has for many years been a contributor to the Royal Academy, (the present picture was 
exhibited there in 1838,) acquiring considerable reputation -in portraiture, and in domestic 
subjects ; one of his best works of the latter class is his " Leaving the Ball," an imaginary 
incident treated with great descriptive power, and exhibited about eight or ten years since. He 
has shown no little skill in illustrating the last hour of " The Pride of the Village ;" the 
composition of the work is simple, unaffected, and natural, exciting our sympathies by its 
manifest truth, and demanding an acknowledgment of its merits as a clever work of art. But 
the subject, whether real or fictitious, is of too melancholy a cast to excite other feelings than 
those of pity and sadness. "We prefer sunshine in a picture to shadow, though the depth of 
the one does but increase the brilliancy of the other ; and the joyous scenes of life are 
more agreeable than its saddened representations, though it be wise to ponder awhile on the 
lessons of affliction and adversity. 
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WOOD-CUTTING IN WINDSOR FOREST. 




NE of the most interesting localities throughout the broad expanse 
of our native country is Windsor, and it is one -which every English- 
man ought to see ; and yet we have met with scores of persons 
residing within an hour's ride of the only royal residence we can 
really boast of, who have never visited it. We confess that a 
month's residence we once enjoyed, in the environs of the town, 
is among the most pleasant reminiscences of our rural excursions. Its 
castle is a princely edifice, worthy of the crowned heads whom it has sheltered ; 
there is a picture of it hanging at the present time beside us, its massive walls and 
towers half-hidden by the thick and hot vapours of a July sun, with barges and 
figures, and stately trees throwing long and deep shadows across the breast of the 
Thames, that winds so picturesquely through the valley at its feet, — a feudal castle 
in its strength and magnificence, but bearing a more worthy character in the 
estimation of every true-hearted Englishman, as the " home " of his sovereign, through which, 
under certain restrictions indispensable to the privacy of its illustrious occupier, he is entitled 
to wander. We have heard old men speak of Windsor Castle, as it used frequently to appear 
in a summer's evening, when George III. was in the prime and vigour of his manhood ; the 
King and his consort, arm-in-arm, promenading up and down the terrace, followed by their 
numerous young children, and surrounded by hundreds of their subjects, high and low, as if all 
were on the same level. Horace Smith commences a very beautiful poem on the death of the 
monarch by an allusion to this most interesting sight, one only to be found where ruler and 
people possess a reciprocal feeling of love and respect : — 

" I saw liim last on his terrace proud, 
Walking in joy and gladness, 
Begirt with his court, and in all the crowd 
Not a single look of sadness." 

But the interest attaching to this spot docs not terminate with its greatest ornament, the 
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castle, for the surrounding neighboiu-hood is rich in historical recollections, with which those 
who have studied the annals of our country must be perfectly acquainted ; the most important 
event among them, confessedly, being the signing of Magna Charta, in the meadows of 
Runnymede, about a mile and a half distant from Windsor. 

To the eye of the artist, the town and its vicinity presents innumerable beauties ; the view 
from the terrace, on a bright summer's day, is not surpassed by any in the country : — 

" Plains immense 
Lie stretched below, interminable meads, 
And vast savannahs, where the wandering eye 
Unfixed, is in a verdant ocean lost;" 

while from the level ground on the Eton side of the river, the sketcher may, within the compass 
of a few hundred yards, so vary his position as to take in some prominent and picturesque 
feature to form a foreground to his picture, and still from every point the noble castle rises 
in grandeur before him, inviting his attention by its peculiar adaptation to the purpose of the 
painter. On the south side of the palace the view becomes more contracted, but scarcely less 
interesting ; here are the park and the forest, long avenues of gigantic trees, rich glades, and 
thick copses stretching out hither and tlrither, from which herds of deer come trooping out as 
if to welcome the visitor ; their natural shyness being subdued by the constant inroads which 
are made on their seclusion. 

It must have been on the outskirts of Windsor Forest where Mr. Linnell sketched the little 
picture here engraved ; the composition is principally made up of a few trees, some of them 
veterans of the woods; all these objects are placed to balance each other with just discrimination, 
and their forms are perfectly easy and natural, except that in the centre of the picture, which 
is inelegant, and seems to have been put there rather for the purpose of filling up the space 
than for any beauty it possesses. The work would have been improved by its omission, as it is 
not only unsightly, but interferes, in some measure, with the forms of the trees nearer the 
foreground, where the woodmen are employed ; some of these rustics are resting awhile, others 
are still toiling on, but the labour of the day will soon be terminated by them all, for the sun, 
in the picture, shows approaching evening, and casts long lines of shadows on the landscape. 
The execution of the painting is very careful, and its tone quiet and natural. 

It is much to be regreted that the Vernon Collection, as a gallery of the English school, 
contains only two small examples by Mr. Linnell ; this, and " The Windmill," engraved some 
months back. Ho is one of the most original and clever landscape painters we have, and is not 
adequately represented in the gallery, excellent as these specimens undoubtedly are. 
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THE BATTLE OF TKAFALGAR. 




E may, perhaps, be thought over sentimental in confessing that we find 

little pleasure in the contemplation of battle-pictures, either naval or 

military, though the subject illustrated be the most brilliant conquest 

that the valour of our countrymen ever won. We have walked 

f]S&~ through the long range of galleries in the palace of Versailles, whoso 



walls are covered with canvasses, huge and small, of all the engage- 
ments in which France claims the victory during the last three or four 
centuries, without the least feeling of delight or satisfaction, except to find amid 
the vast mass of warlike subjects, but two or three professing to record the 
triumphs of that country over " the meteor-flag of England " by land or sea ; and even 
these are acknowledged to be very doubtful victories, as that of Fontenoy, for instance. 
Bishop Porteus says — 

" TVar is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at." 

The game, however, is a terrible one ; and, when it is over, we care not to see it repeated in 
all its horrors, even by the mimic art of the painter. Besides, painting is one of the arts of 
peace, and should be employed for peaceful purposes, to soften and quiet the passions, not 
inflame them ; to promote goodwill, instead of encouraging strife and hatred ; to elevate the 
noblest and most gentle feelings of the heart, instead of calling forth those which too often 
reduce man below the dignity of his nature. All glory, nevertheless, to those who, in field or 
on flood, maintain the honour of their country by their own good swords and strong hearts ; for 
the time is not yet come, we fear, when " the spear may safely be beaten into a pruning-hook " 
because no longer required for its original purpose, and "when nations shall not learn war 
any more." 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that they whoso office it is to fight the battles of 
their country, should desire to possess some pictorial record of England's greatest naval victory, 
" The Battle of Trafalgar ; " hence, a commission was given to Mr. Stanfield, our most dis- 
tinguished marine painter, by tho Senior United Service Club, to paint a largo picture of the 
engagement, to he placed in one of the rooms of the Club-house, in Pall-Mail. The small 
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canvas in the Vernon Collection, from which the engraving is taken, shows the artist's original 
sketch for the work. The larger picture has been altered from it in some minor points, which, 
however, scarcely interfere with the general effect, as seen in the engraving. The scene repre- 
sents one of the most stirring incidents in the action, showing the centre of the combined 
French and Spanish fleet at half-past two o'clock, about an hour and a half before Nelson 
received his death-wound. The Victory, which bore the hero's flag, after sustaining a heavy 
fire from four of the enenry's vessels, is in the act of disengaging herself from the Rcdoublahle, a 
French seventy-four, at that time lashed alongside the TSmSraire, a British ninety-eight, and 
at the moment when the Vengeuaf, another French seventy-four, became the prize of the latter. 
On the left of the spectator, is Lord Collingwood's ship, the Royal Sovereign, with her prize, the 
Santa Anna, totally dismasted, and the other ships of the lee division. On the right of the 
Victory, is the Bucentaure, a French eighty-gun ship, commanded by Admiral Villencuve, 
with her main and mizen-masts shot away, and the Santissima Trinidada, a Spanish four- 
decker ; both ships unmanageable wrecks, from the heavy raking fire of the Victory, Neptune, 
Leviathan, &c. 

It may fairly be presumed that the grandeur of the subject inspired the artist to exert him- 
self to produce a picture worthy of it ; and, certainly, he has succeeded in the execution of a 
master-piece of marine painting. We allude here to the larger composition, but the sketch is a 
gem, remarkable for its depth and brilliancy of tone, and broad method of finish. None but an 
artist possessing a practical acquaintance with nautical affairs, anil conversant with all their 
details and minutiae, — the mighty war-ship, and the more mighty clement on which it moves, — 
could have ventured on such a task with the hope of a favourable issue. 

" Nelson " and " Trafalgar " arc names which will conjure up high thoughts and heroic deeds 
so long as England is a nation. " He cannot be said " (to borrow the eloquent language of 
Southey) " to have fallen prematurely, whose work was done ; nor ought he to be lamented, 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The most triumphant death is 
that of the martyr ; the most awful that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that of the 
hero in the hour of victory ; and if the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for 
Nelson's translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left 
us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example which are at this time 
inspiring thousands of the youth of England ; a name which is our pride, and an example which 
will continue to be our shield and our strength." 
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YORICK AND THE GRISETTE. 




7 iw LAS, Poor Yorick ! is an epitaph, than which none more 
truthful could be applied to Laurence Sterne and his writings ; 
for who of the present generation under forty years of age 
has read " Tristram Shandy," or the " Sentimental Journey 1 " 
or has made the acquaintance of my Uncle Toby, Trim, the 
Widow Wadman, and Dr. Slop 1 characters that will go down to 
posterity, with the kindred creations of the Spanish Cervantes. And Sterne 
himself — the genuine Yorick, yielding his last breath in a strange house, 
with none but a hired nurse to attend him ;— there is something melancholy 
in such a reflection, though he is said to have carried a heart selfish and unfeeling, 
notwithstanding his tears and sentiment, and had oven wished to die at an inn, 
where the cold offices required could be purchased with a few guineas, provided the attentions 
were paid punctually and assiduously. 

Sterne is a fair example of the novelists of the last century, witty, pathetic, and humourous, 
but his humour and the general tendency of much that he wrote wants the chasteness that we 
now look for in the writers of works of fiction, and without which no genius will command 
attention. "The readers of this busy age," says a popular writer,'"' "will not hunt for his 
beauties amidst the blank and marbled leaves — the pages of no meaning — the quaint erudition 
stolen from forgotten folios — the abrupt transitions and discursive flights in which his 
Shakspearean touches of character, and his gems of fancy, judgment, and feeling, lie hid and 
embedded. His sparkling polished diction has even an air of false glitter ; yet it is the weapon 
of a master — of one who can stir the heart to tears as well as laughter. The want of simplicity 
and decency is his greatest fault. His whim and caprice, which he partly imitated from 
Rabelais, and partly assumed for effect, come in sometimes with obtrusive awkwardness to mar 
the touches of true genius, and the kindlings of enthusiasm. He took as much pains to spoil 

* Mr. Robert Chambers. 
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his own natural powers by affectation, as Lady Mary says Fielding did to destroy his hue 
constitution." 

It is well for the character of the clergy of our Church establishment that she has had 
few among her priests who have so discredited their mission. Sterne was a native of 
Clonmel, in Ireland, but was educated at Cambridge, held two livings in Yorkshire, and a 
prebendal stall in the cathedral of York. At one of these livings, Sutton, he lived nearly 
twenty years, reading, painting, fiddling, and shooting. He then came to London, where, 
says David Garrick, " he degenerated like an ill-transplanted shrub ; the incense of the great 
spoiled his head, and their ragouts his stomach." And to show how strange an estimate he 
must have formed of his own character as a teacher of moral and religious duties ; or perhaps, 
to let the world see how much easier it is to preach than to practise, he published a volume 
of " Sermons," which the poet Gray considered to exhibit a strong imagination and a sensible 
heart, and yet one sees the author often tottering on the verge of laughter, and ready to 
throw his periwig in the face of the congregation. 

It may readily be supposed that a writer whose works contain such varied character would 
furnish a multitude of subjects for the artist ; and hence both his " Tristram Shandy " and his 
" Sentimental Journey " have been frequently resorted to for illustration. Newton's picture 
of " Yorick and the Grisette " is from the latter volume. Yorick, that is Sterne, had found his 
way into a glove-shop in Paris, and after indulging in a little " sentimental " conversation with 
the mistress of the boutique, expressed a wish to purchase a couple of pairs for himself. " The 
beautiful Grisette rose up when I said this, and going behind the counter, reached down a parcel 
and untied it. I advanced to the side over against her ; they were all too large. The 
beautiful Grisette measured them one by one across my hand — it would not alter the dimensions. 
Sho bogged I would try a single pair, which seemed to be the least. She held it open ; my 
hand slipped into it at once. * It will not do,' said I, shaking my head a little. ' No,' said she, 
doing the same thing." 

The incident is told by the painter with the best effect, so that it is impossible to misunder- 
stand the thoughts passing through the minds of each ; but there is nothing of an objectionable 
nature in the expression of either. Yorick is too much absorbed in watching the interesting 
Grisette to care whethor the gloves fit or otherwise ; and she, flattered by what her woman's 
wit has discovered, indulges in a few of such airs and graces as help to set off her personal 
charms. The drawing of the figures is excellent, and their attitudes perfectly unaffected, 
allowing for the " sentiment " of the story. The picture is richly coloured, not equal to some 
of Mulready's in brilliancy and finish, but yet oxecuted with groat care : it was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1S30, towards the close of the artist's life, of whom occasion will be found at 
a future opportunity to speak at greater length. 
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THE FISHERMAN'S HOME, 




MORE than ordinary latitude must bo allowed to the writer who is 
\& required to comment upon the pictures of Francis Danby, of 
whom it has been remarked that, " among those artists who, in 
the fanciful language of poetry, have kept watch at the gates of 
imagination, and havo slept by night and dwelt by day at the 
threshold of the temple of fancy, there is not one whose talent, 
power, and genius in Art, is greater than his." It is like reading one of Milton's 
glowing descriptions of natural scenery, as he saw it spread out iu the garden 
of Paradise, to observe how Danby paints the golden sunshine and rich shadows 
of his own poetical mind. There is nothing in ancient or modern art to compare 
with many of his works in gorgeous imagery, not overwrought ; they stand midway between 
the wondrous extravagancies of Turner's later pencil, and the grandeur of John Martin's 
conceptions — a combination of the beautiful and the sublime. 

It may possibly be considered we are paying this artist too high a compliment ; they who 
think so, however, can scarcely have followed him carefully- through the past twenty-five 
or thirty years, during which the walls of the Royal Academy and of other exhibition galleries, 
have been graced with his productions. Our earliest recollection of the Academy exhibitions 
is associated with one of his pictures : it was in the year 1824, when he contributed " A Sunset 
at Sea after a Storm ; " a bold and glorious outspreading of sea and sky, irradiated as with the 
magic colours of an alchymist, and yet not charged beyond what hundreds may have often 
seen without travelling beyond the confines of our own country. The following year ho 
surprised and delighted the public with his noble composition of " The Delivery of Israel 
out of Egypt," or as it is better known by its title in the engraving from it, " The Passage 
of the Red Sea." We were young then, and had felt but little interest in pictures ; but 
we distinctly remember looking up from this to the dusty skylight in the old room, called 
the "School of Painting," in Somerset House, to see through what crack or crevice came that 
marvellous "pillar of fire," which the painter had cast upon his canvas, so perfect to our eyes 
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was the illusion. But the entire work is full of genius that would at once establish the 
reputation of any painter; in the words of an able critic, writing anonymously upon the picture, 
" it is sketched with a bold and vigorous hand ; it is conceived with a fine artistical spirit 
and feeling; for the subject, the time, the place, the energy, the action, the high moral 
feeling, actuating with one consent the host of Israel, led, as by the visible eye of the Almighty, 
are all pourtrayod as ably as the pencil can pourtray them. The shadowy darkness of the 
dispersing night over the far waste of waters, the distant line of morning light, broken only 
by the gigantic figures of the pyramids ; what a fine idea docs not this last effect give of 
extent and distance, and how, to the eye of him who views it with the aid of genius, does 
it magnify the height and breadth of those mighty sepulchral monuments of Egypt's kingly 
dead." But the mind seems to penetrate even beyond what is revealed to the sight, and we 
fancy that the voices of the vast multitude, standing upon the dry land, have already reached 
us with their song of exultation : " We will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. * * * Thou didst blow 
with thy wind, the sea covered them, they sank as lead in the mighty waters." 

The exhibition of this picture was the means of placing Mr. Dauby in the ranks of the 
Associates of the Royal Academy ; and it may here bo remarked that if he has not yet attained 
the higher grade of honour, it is not because his genius has become dim or his pencil languid. 
His next important work was one of a different character to the preceding, " Christ walking on 
the Sea," a picture of solemn and severe simplicity, calm, dignified, and unaccompanied by any 
of those attributes of supernatural phenomena which the subject would have suggested to 

many minds. 

We come next to a picture of a totally different character to either of those already 
mentioned—" The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus, when she first met Marc Antony 
in Cilicia;" a comparatively small picture, engraved shortly after its appearance, in the 
" Literary Souvenir." We find here the same combination of rich classic architecture and 
bright clear waters that we see in some of Claude's pictures of a similar character. The scene is 
altogether worthy of the magnificent and luxurious queen of the east, a gem of Art in its vivid 
and luminous colouring, scarcely less brilliant than the gems with which she was herself adorned. 

The next year brought Mr. Danby out in still stronger force, so that the places where his 
pictures hung were points of great attraction to the visitors. There were only two, however, 
but these not readily to be forgotten when once seen. The first embodied a scene from the 
"Merchant of Venice," introducing the garden of Portia's house ; Shakspearc's exquisite descrip- 
tion of a summer's evening seems just adapted to the rich and fanciful pencil of the artist : 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ; 
There will we sit, and let tlie sounds of music 
Creep into our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold." 
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The other work was of a far different character, and one that would tax to the very utmost 
the powers of the mightiest genius that ever lived ; not even the grandeur of Michael Angelo 
could adequately compass so lofty, yet appalling, a theme ; still Danby achieved a triumph in 
what he modestly called "An Attempt to Illustrate the Opening of the Sixth Seal," as related in 
the sixth chapter of the Revelation. Now the mysteries involved in the whole book of the 
Apocalypse are such as none have over yet pretended to comprehend fully ; whatever interpre- 
tation it has received must be to a certain extent imaginative, and confined within the limits of 
man's narrow understanding : but, taking many of the passages in a literal sense, and bringing 
them within the ordinary reasoning of our nature, the whole range of literature, sacred or 
profane, contains no such gorgeous descriptive scenery. Among them stands out, with terrible 
power, the magnificent drama, if the term may be permitted, of the opening of the " Sixth 
Ansel's "Seal." They who are acquainted with Danby's treatment of the subject only through 
the engraving (excellent as this is) which was taken from it, can have a very inadequate idea of 
this wonderful picture, the only objection to which is its comparatively small size ; the compo- 
sition would have justified, indeed requires, the use of a canvas three or four times its extent. 
In the management of the colouring, the light and shade, and the general management of effect, 
the work is a triumph of Art in a department which, except Martin, no painter had ever 
attempted. The dark green shadowy light thrown on the rocks, the red sun shining through a 
blotted mist of darkness, the stars falling from Heaven, the rent rocks, the trembling and over- 
throw of cities, bringing death to the free, and freedom to the slave, who is represented bursting 
his chains and crying aloud to heaven, are so many evidences of a gifted mind, stored with the 
powers of invention and inspiration. The picture was purchased by one well able to appreciate 
its extraordinary merits, the late Mr. Beckford, of Ponthill, Bath, whose mind was itself a 
storehouse of lofty poetical thoughts. 

In the following year, 1830, Mr. Danby exhibited two other subjects from the Apocalypse, 
which we cannot find space to comment upon further than to say, that if they excited less 
admiration than his former work, it was only because critics compared him with himself, and 
not alone by the standard of excellence : had cither of these two works preceded the other, we 
should doubtless have heard as much in its praise. 

From this time till the year 1841, we lose sight of Mr. Danby at the Academy, with two 
exceptions, when he exhibited a single picture, neither of which calls for any especial remark. 
It would seem that during this period he was residing abroad, on the banks of the Rhine and in 
Paris ; but in the year just mentioned he contributed three fine landscapes treated in his 
peculiar style ; of these three, " The Enchanted Castle, Sunset," attracted, perhaps, the most 
attention ; it presents a scene radiant with intense golden light, so sparkling and brilliant as 
to seem beyond the most glowing colours of the palette. 

The mention of a few of Mr. Danby's subsequent productions will serve to confirm the opinion 
of the reader on the kind of subject this artist usually selects : — " Mary Magdalene in the Desert ;" 
" A Contest of the Lyre and the Pipe in the Valley of Tompe ;" " A Soiree at St. Cloud in the 
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time of Louis XIV ;" " The Holy Family reposing during the Flight into Egypt ;" " The last 
Moment of Sunset f " The Painter's Holiday ;" " The Tomb of Christ immediately after the 
Resurrection ;" " The Wood-Nymph's Hymn to the Rising Sun ;" " The Dawn of Morning ;" 
" Caius Marius amid the Ruins of Carthage ;" " The Evening Gun— a Calm, on the Shore of 
England ;" " Morning on the Banks of the Lake of Zurich, with Pilgrims embarking ;" " Winter — 
Sunset ; a Slide ;" " A Ship on Fire ; — a calm Moonlight, far at Sea ;" " A Summer Sunset," &c. 
These were all exhibited at the Royal Academy ; he is also a frequent contributor to the 
British Institution. 

The list will suffice to show in what a picturesque and poetic fancy this artist delights, 
whether dealing with the grand and gloomy in nature, or with her light and glitter. Though 
his colouring is intense in its depths and its brilliancy, and his compositions are of the most 
romantic character, he never borders upon extravagance, nor carries us beyond the apparent 
limits of our earth into some region whose mysterious construction and phenomena the mind 
cannot penetrate. He paints not indeed our every-day world, but such portions of it as are 
presented to us " like angel visits, few and far between," to illuminate with their glory, and to 
confer happiness by their presence. 

The " Fisherman's Home "was painted and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1845; 
the time is morning, and the sun is just rising from behind a thick bank of cloud ; the air 
seems so calm that ono cannot suppose the least sound to be heard, save the echo of the 
fisherman's footsteps, or the gentle ripple of the lake — 

"As it breaks with a musical voice ou the shore." 

The picture is painted with the rich and powerful colouring by which the works of this 
artist are distinguished, and is well worthy of a place in the gallery of British Art. 
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